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STOMACH MUNITIONS .. . 


NAPOLEON SAID AN ARMY TRAVELS ON ITS 
STOMACH - - - AND HE GOT FARTHER INTO 
RUSSIA THAN HITLER. HE FAILED WHEN 
HE RAN OUT OF FOOD. 

























* 


It’s going to take the continued efforts of men and 
boys, women and girls, old and young, to feed our 
army and ourselves. The trench of a silo is as 
important as the trench of a battle. Those who stay 
in the livestock trenches are as loyal and important 


as any others. 


* 


Perry said, “Don’t give up the ship.” Loyalty says, 
“Don’t give up your range or feed lot” even though 
it may be hard to carry on. If you can’t harvest 
your crops, let livestock do it. Democracies move 
slowly. Our government is finding out how im- 


portant food is, and is doing the necessary. 
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The Cutting Chute 


WOOL CONSERVATION 


Wool Conservation Order M-73 as 
amended November 23 restricts the use 
of any wool other than coarse carpet wool 
for floor coverings, and prohibits the pro- 
cessing of any Alpaca fleece, Haurizo 
fleece, or Llama fleece except for the man- 
ufacture of fabrics and yarns for the 
Armed Forces, because fabrics made from 
such fleeces have an adaptability that 
makes them particularly valuable for use 
in cold wet weather. 


SHEARLINGS 


The Office of Price Administration has 
extended price ceilings to shearlings for 
import under amendment No. 1 of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 141, effective 
November 25, 1942. No change was made 
in the ceiling price on domestic shearlings. 


It is claimed that the dollar-and-cent 
price set on import shearlings conforms 
to the present ceiling on domestics. How- 
ever, the prices are given in cents per 
pound rather than on’ the entire pelt. 
Prices vary on shearlings from various 
exporting countries and with the excep- 
tion of Australian imports, no commission 
is allowed above the ceiling price as list- 
ed. A commission of 3 per cent is allow- 
ed on Australian imports. The applicable 
base price in each instant may be adjusted 
within 10 per cent—up or down. 


Consideration of price is based on the 
following factors: Origin of the shearlings; 
source of production; collection or assort- 
ment, fineness, length and density of 
wool; weight and size of the shearling, 
presence of imperfections and any other 
physical characteristics affecting its 
value. 


SOCKS 


On November 24 the Army released 
contract awards on 19,325,000 pairs of 
light woolen socks at an approximate 
average of 28.25 cents per pair. Each pair 
consumes a little less than one-quarter of a 
pound of grease wool. Only domestic wool 
was considered in the bids. 


* * * 


URUGUAY WOOLS PURCHASED 


The Commercial Bulletin indicates that 
the Defense Supplies Corporation has 
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In the months since Pearl Harbor essential war business. There are 
the railroads of the United States service men on furlough. There is 
have carried three times as many _ the shortage of tires and the ration- 
soldiers as in the same months of ing of gasoline — all adding to the 
the last war. demand for space on the trains. 


Of the 6,800 Pullman sleeping cars That demand must be met with the 
and 17,500 passenger coaches onthe cars we have — other war needs 
railroads today, a great part are make it impossible to get any 
assigned to mili- more. 





tary movements - . 
— and the armed DON’T WASTE TRANSPORTATION So please help the 
forces have Sret Plan early. Make reservations other fellow who 


and buy tickets as far in advance 
as possible. Avoid week ends. 
Do your traveling in the middle 


must travel — and 


help yourself — 


call on all the rest. 


Besides troop of the week whenever, possible. and help us to 
movements, there Travel light. Limit your hand get the best use 
are those who baggage to actual requirements. out of what we 


Other baggage can be checked. 
Plans changed? Cancel your 
reservation promptly if your 
trip is deferred or called off. It 
will help the other fellow. 


must travel on have. 
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FORTIFY YOUR FLOCK 
WITH FUL-0-PEP 


FOR PRODUCING MORE 
WOOL AND LAMBS 


Concentrated Spring Range* 
in Ful-O-Pep furnishes 

many healthful benefits 
of fresh spring pasture 


Pir gen 


WINTER GRAZING often fails to supply many of the 
essential vitamins that breeding ewes need. This fact is 
brought out clearly in a range feeding test conducted last 
winter with a large flock of ewes. Half the flock received 
an ordinary high-protein range feed, while the other half 
was fed a ration fortified with the same vitamin combina- 
tion found in Concentrated Spring Range, the amazing 
new ingredient that is contained in Ful-O-Pep Range 
Breeder Cubes. The ewes that were fed the vitamin-rich 
feed averaged over 25% more lambs at lambing time! In 
addition, the lambs were stronger, and the ewes had 
more milk for them. 

THIS WINTER, condition your flock on FUL-O-PEP 
RANGE BREEDER CUBES. This feed supplies an amaz- 
ing variety of carbohydrate, protein, mineral and vitamin 
sources to furnish heat and energy...to build a big 
lamb crop and a heavy wool clip. Order your supply to- 
day. For more details write 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. L-72, Chicago, Ill. 















PTZ IS A POWERFUL 


WEAPON AGAINST SHEEP WORMS 


cof 


! 


e PTZ, our phenothiazine worm PTZ is available in two forms 
remedy, ishighly effective against for treating sheep. These are PTZ 
six species of destructive sheep Pellets and PTZ Drench. An im- 
worms. It expels more stomach portant feature of either of these 
worms than the average worm is accuracy of dose. Careful dos- 
remedy and its active ingredient, ing is essential in worming sheep. 


phenothiazine, is the only drug Get PTZ now and use as di- 
known to be effective against rected on the package. See your 
nodular worms. ‘ Dr. Hess Dealer or write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland; Ohio 














agreed to purchase 30,000 bales (approx, 
mately 30 million pounds in the BTease) 
of 1941-42 Uruguayan wools ranging jp 
quality from 64’s to 44’s, or fine to joy 
quarter-blood, the price to average » 
cents for supra. The agreement algo jp, 
cluded 37,500 bales (approximately 875 
million pounds) at an average of 35 cent, 
supra. Supra refers to wools of better 
than average length and practically fre 
from burrs. 


WOOL GLOVES WANTED 


The Army Depot will receive bids De. 
cember 14 on 5 million pairs of olive drab 
wool gloves which may be made of aj. 
domestic or half-domestic wool. Each pair 
of gloves represents about one-half pound 
of grease wool. 


10,200,000 YARDS FABRIC SOUGHT 


The Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
will receive bids December 8 for 10,200- 
000 yards of wool fabrics for lend-lease 
shipment. The new wool required in these 
fabrics may be made of 100 per cent do- 
mestic wool, 50 per cent domestic and 50 
per cent foreign, or all foreign. The 32- 
ounce olive drab melton may contain as 
much as 50 per cent noils and /or repro- 
cessed and/or reused wool not lower than 
44’s. 


ALL FOREIGN WOOLS ALLOWED 


The Army Depot issued amendments on 
several outstanding bids allowing the use 
of all foreign wools in the manufacture of 
fabrics. 


Some of the bids affected are: Novem- 
ber 25 bids on 1,400,000 olive drab com- 
forter caps for war-aid (lend-lease); bids 
due November 27 on one million pairs of 
drawers, 75 per cent cotton and 25 per 
cent wool and undershirts of the same 
type, although preference was to be given 
all domestic wool bids; November 30 on 
7 million pairs of olive drab hose for 
war-aid; and December 7 bids on 3 mil- 
lion wool sweaters. 


* * * 


NEW W.P.B, TEXTILE HEAD 


Frank L. Walton has been chosen to 
succeed Henry Rose as Director of the 
Textile, Clothing, and Leather Division 
of the War Production Board. Mr. Walton 
has been with W.P.B. since March 1, 1941. 
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AUTRALIAN WOOL PURCHASES 


Official reports show that purchases of 
Australian wool for this country (not in- 
cluding stock-pile wools) from July 1 to 
November 1 amount to 57,900 bales, ap- 
proximately 19,107,000 pounds of grease 
wool Some reports, however, indicate a 
larger amount. 


* * * 


IMPORT WOOLS 


Apparel wools, finer than 40’s but_ not 
finer than 44’s, have been shifted from list 
3 to list 2 for imports of strategic materi- 
als. This is to provide for importation of 
more of these wools for blending with other 
wools. This amendment No. 8 of General 
Imports Order—M-63 as amended June 2, 
1942, became effective November 23, 1942. 


* * * 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT 


In last month’s National Wool Grower 
we indicated that the production of shear- 
ing equipment for 1943 would be cut to 
75 per cent of the net shipping weight 
produced by any manufacturer in 1940 or 
1941, whichever was higher. However, 
Limitation Order L-170, as amended No- 
vember 25, 1942, provides for the manu- 
facture of 100 per cent by weight of the 
shearing equipment produced by any man- 
uufacturer in 1940 or 1941, whichever is 
higher. On farm hand tools such as 
shovels, axes, forks, etc., the increase was 
from 32 per cent by weight to 43 per 
cent. 


* * * 


“UNFREEZING” FARM MACHINERY 


Secretary Wickard has issued Rationing 
Order C which permits dealers to sell 
farm machinery and equipment on hand 
to those obtaining permits for purchase 
from county farm rationing committees. 


* * 


NEW BOSTON WOOL TRADE HEAD 


Allan C. Emery of Emery and Conant 
Company is the new president of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association. He was 
elected at the annual meeting of that 
organization in Boston, November 17. 








BUY WAR BONDS 


“By lending your money to the govern- 
Ment, you will be helping to buy our boys 
the tools and equipment needed for vic- 
tory; you will be making the safest in- 
vestment in the world; you will be getting 
a profitable return on your money, and 
you will be doing your part to stave off 
inflation.” 


December, 1942 












MORNING MILK 
IS THE FAVORITE 
IN MY CAMP, TOO! 











* Tastes Better 


* Keeps Fresh Longer 
— Say Sheepmen 








ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 
Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you. 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 
Ample facilities for long or short feed. 
Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 
50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 
Write or wire for complete information. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 
Ma t 

















4.00 fait 
Sampeon’s Native American : Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.......... 5.00 
Forage Plants 5.00 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Klemme’s An American Grazier 
Range and Pasture. 4.50 Goes Abroad 2.50 
Yor Sale By 


National Wool Growers Association 


509 McCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Washington, D. C. 

December 10, 1942 

On December 7 President Roosevelt issued an order 
naming Secretary of Agriculture Wickard as food admin- 
istrator. The same order also transferred from the War 
Production Board to Secretary Wickard the direction of all 
activities in connection with wool supplies and distribution 
of wool, but not textiles. Wool work will be. handled 
through the Livestock Branch of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, of which Roy C. Hendrickson is chief. That 
office is not yet in a position io announce its policies or 
procedure, but some agricultural officials have, in the 
past, favored taking over the domestic clip by the govern- 
ment. That action is now more probable, but definite 
decision may not be reached for a few weeks. 


F. R. Marshall 














Sheep Labor 


E RECENT order, (No. 164), issued to local draft 

boards, requires that regular employees needed in 
agricultural production shall be reclassified as II-C, or as 
II-C if they have dependents. 

This is really an order, as it carries out the require- 
ments of the Tydings amendment to the 18-year-old draft 
law. It will do some good in retaining many of the em- 
ployees of farming and livestock concerns. Range livestock 
is included in the order, though not specifically mentioned. 

It will be necessary for the employee or the employer 
to make application for deferment or reclassification. The 
new order applies only to regular, full-time employees, and 
does not cover sheep shearers. They are eligible to defer- 
ment as before, through the boards for the place in which 
they are registered. If deferred on other grounds, they are 
free to return to shearing during the period of such de- 
ferment. 

General Hershey’s order provided that an agricultural 
employee could not enlist unless he secured from his local 
boards a certificate that he was not essential in his present 
place. The President’s order of December 5, however, dis- 
continued voluntary enlistments in the Army or Navy. 
The President’s order also transferred the Selective Service 
System to the control of the Manpower Commission under 
Mr. McNutt. This will not change the status and functions 
of the local draft boards. 

Some agricultural organizations were opposed to giving 
Mr. McNutt complete power over the operations of the 
draft plan. It was claimed that he favored a federal sub- 
sidy to help bring wages of farm and livestock workers 
up to the equivalent of the wages paid by industrial em- 
ployers. Whether or not this is true, is not clear. The idea 
of paying additional wages as a subsidy from the Federal 
Treasury has no official status as yet. 

The public, and agricultural people in particular, have 
a job to do in developing local sentiment to protect deferred 
agricultural workers from criticism, and from the too- 
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common taunts for not being in uniform. It has been 
suggested that these deferred men be given some kind of 
an insigne to show that they have been officially designated 
to work in food production lines. There is little good 
objection to the use of such insigne. Canada and England 
already are using it. But whether or not it is adopted, 
citizens need to be active in seeing to it that their neighbors 
understand the reason for holding agricultural workers, 
and cease criticizing the men whom the government has 
said should continue to work in the food branch of the 
war program. 


Freight Rates 


During the one hearing held in the case last January 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, it was agreed 
by our counsel and other representatives of shippers that 
the railroads did not need the additional revenue they 
sought to secure. It seemed plain that the tremendous 
volume of freight to be moved would be more than ade- 
quate to maintain the sound financial condition of the 
carriers. 

Nevertheless the Commission precipitously granted 
material increases in rates, including a smaller raise of 
3 per cent on livestock. 

Now comes the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
Mr. Byrnes, and the head of the O.P.A., Mr. Henderson, 
calling upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to cancel 
the freight increases so hastily granted last winter,—and 
this, on the grounds that the revenue is not needed by the 
carriers, and that charges for services should be held to a 
fair basis in support of the plan of curbing and preventing 
inflation. 


It is gratifying to,see these war agencies endeavoring 
to hold down some expenses of agriculture and industry, 
as well as setting ceiling prices. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission should grant their request. 


Suspending Laws 


The House Committee on Ways and Means is pro-. 


ceeding very slowly in consideration of the bill proposed 
for the President to give him power to repeal, suspend or 
modify immigration and export-import restrictions carried 
in federal statutes. As proposed in the bill, the President 
might designate others to exercise this power. 

A large part of the opposition within the committee is 
based upon objections to making immigration laws subject 
to cancellation by executive order. But it has also been 
pointed out that the authority sought might mean the 
complete removal of any import duty. It might, and prob- 
ably would, mean the suspension of the sanitary embargo 
as originally proposed by our own Dr. McClure, and which 
is paragraph 306 of the administrative provisions of the 
present law. It is this restriction that bars imports of meat 
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from countries in which foot-and-mouth disease has not 
been brought under control, as has been done in the 
United States. 


The Argentine Sanitary Convention of 1935 still rests 
with the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate. This new proposal would give the President power 
to do what the Senate has declined to do. Just now the 
prospects are that even if such a bill should pass the 
House, it will not get through the Senate before the new 
78th Congress convenes on January 3, 1943. 


3100 Miles 


Perhaps enough time has elapsed since the perpetra- 
tion of the 3100-mile allowance for gas for pickup trucks 
to make it safe to bring up that subject. 


It is now apparent that while gas allowances for indivi- 
dual cases were being set in Detroit, the 3100-mile limit 
was arrived at in some way by some incompetent person, 
and prescribed quite generally for several states. 


The situation has improved since the determination 
of gas allowances has been delegated to local and state 
boards, but the alarm that had been caused was not entirely 
quieted by knowing there would be opportunity to reopen 
3100-mile-allowances nearer home, and with boards that 
know the conditions. 


In some cases, stockmen have had their Detroit allow- 
ances increased. Some whose applications were handled 
by home boards in the first instance have been approved 
for the amounts asked where the operator had conserva- 
tively estimated his required mileage. 


The Office of Defense Transportation and the Office of 
Price Administration have now reached an agreement 
whereby gasoline rations may be secured for a month’s 
operation pending appeal for adjustment. Stockmen dis- 
satisfied with present rations should make their appeals 
through their war boards or county agents. 


New Government Wool 


_ After protracted negotiations between the governments 
of Uruguay and the United States, conducted through the 
Department of State, it was announced in Uruguay that 
the wool stocks in that country had been sold to the 
United States. 


Up to December 7 no official announcement of this 
deal had been made by any agency of our own government, 
but it safely can be considered that the release from 
Uruguay is correct. According to that release, price was 
37 cents in the grease for 40 million pounds of crossbred 
wools in storage in Uruguay. That price figures out at close 
to one dollar per clean pound at Boston. The O.P.A. ceiling 
on three-eighths blood wools is $1.04. It is also said that 
the United States also agreed to buy the coming clip of 
Uruguay at something under 37 cents. It has not been an- 
nounced whether this purchase will be shipped for storage 
in this country or left where it is as’ the property of the 
United States Government. 


This deal may be considered as primarily calculated 
to give economic aid to Uruguay and as defensible on 
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that basis. It adds 40 million pounds to our government 
stock-pile and increases concern as to how wool stocks op 
hand at the close of war will be disposed of. I expect 
discuss that question this week with officials of the Defenge 
Supplies Corporation. Perhaps they cannot now make , 
definite commitment as to a course of action after the way, 
but we know that Honorable Jesse Jones and Mr, Wij} 
Clayton understand and appreciate such questions and will, 
as far as possible, avoid any action that will unfairly affeg 
the market of the American wool grower. 


Australian Prices 


Last fall the British Government announced a 15 per 
cent increase in prices to buyers of its Australian wool, 
the same raise to be effective to Australian growers. The 
War Production Board has been active for some time in an 
attempt to Iower this 15 per cent markup, although some 
Boston interests had made extensive purchases on the 
higher level. 


Agreement of the British Government to reduce by 
614 per cent the 15 per cent increase in its sale prices 
became known about December 3 although without official 
announcement. 


The only apparent object of our government’s repre- 
sentatives in these negotiations was to hold down the price 
of wool for American use as purchased from importers and 
domestic growers. 


It is not known whether the British officials will con- 
tinue to take over the Australian clip at the announced 
15 per cent advance and absorb the 614 per cent loss on 
exports to the United States, or whether they will restore 
their former take-over price. In all probability, they will 
follow the former course and continue the higher grower 
price as an incentive to greater production. 


These recent actions by the W.P.B., even if Australian 
growers’ price is lowered in part, make it look still more 
as though that agency is more concerned over foreign wool 
growers than over those at home. These purchases of 
foreign wools really add to the strength of the argument 
for purchase of the domestic clip through such time as may 
pass until wool affairs reach an after-war normal. 


The Night Watch 


There were shepherds, probably such as those pictured 
on the Wool Grower cover this month, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night, when “good tidings of great 
joy” were brought to all people. 


Today peace has been taken from us, and destruction 
and confusion ride over the land, and all our efforts, all 
our wealth, our very lives are consecrated to turning back 
these evil forces. Sheepmen, other livestock men and farm- 
ers are fortunate in having as their part of the great strug- 
gle the production of commodities that sustain rather than 
destroy life, and since their implements are those of Nature 
instead of war, theirs also is the task of guarding carefully 
the sound ways of life during this dark night that, when 
the new day breaks, there will be foundations on which 
to build a happier and a saner world. 

F. R. M. 


The National Wool Grower 
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ricultural Production in | 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard and his staff, on 
November 30, opened a series of four 
regional conferences for discussing 
1943 food production goals and the 
labor situation with extension work- 
ers, war boards, and industry repre- 
sentatives. The Secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association at- 
tended the first conference at Denver 
and took part in discussion of the 
labor supply and deferment and re- 
classification of agricultural and live- 
stock employees. 

The program calls for a greater total 
food production in 1943 than in 1942, 
although the Department recognized 
that less hired help will be available 
next year, and that this year’s climatic 
conditions were considerably above 
average. 

The new program calls for a reduc- 
tion of 2 per cent in the wheat acre- 
age of 1942, and an increase of 4 per 
cent in corn acreage. The reduced 
acreage would be offset by increases 
in beans, peas, potatoes, and flax. An 
increase of 20,000,000 hogs for slaugh- 
ter in 1943, or 25 per cent, is sched- 
uled. It also is asked that these hogs 
run 10 pounds heavier than in 1942 
marketings. A slaughter of 30,400,000 
cattle and calves is called for, or 2 
per cent above 1942. 

Wool is not mentioned in the pro- 
gram. In sheep and lambs, the 1942 
goal was a slaughter of 22,900,000 
head, and the kill reported is estimated 
at 24,600,000. A slaughter of 24,100,- 
000 is proposed. 

Regarding cattle and calves the 
Department says: 

Production of 9,780 million pounds of 
beef and 1,130 million pounds of veal is 
the 1943 national production goal for beef 
and veal. Attainment of this goal will re- 
quire the slaughter of 20.1 million head of 
cattle and 10.3 million head of calves. The 
objective of this goal is maximum output 
of beef and veal in 1943 and subsequent 
years. 

Behind this goal are these elements: 
Total minimum requirements for beef and 
veal for all purposes in 1943 are esti- 
mated to be 11,191 million pounds (9,994 
million pounds of beef and 1,197 million 
pounds veal). These requirements are 746 
million pounds, or 7.2 per cent, larger than 
the supply expected to be available in 
1942. Military and lend-lease requirements 
for beef and veal in 1943 are anticipated 
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as being in excess of 1942 requirements 
by at least 1.3 billion pounds. 

Allowances of beef and veal for 1943 
civilian consumption were scaled slightly 
below civilian consumption in 1941 and 550 
million pounds below the level of consump- 
tion expected to be reached in 1942. 

So much for what the beef and veal 
goal is for 1943 and a brief resume of how 
it was obtained. Now a little on what the 
goal means to ranchers and farmers to 
whom we must look for fulfillment of the 
needs for these products. 

Achievement of the goal—a slaughter 
of 20.1 million head of cattle and 10.3 
million head of calves—calls for a slaught- 
er of 9 per cent more cattle and calves 
than is expected for 1942. In order that 
this slaughter may be reached, some ac- 
celeration in the rate of culling beef herds 
will be necessary. This will result in a 
slight reduction in the number of cattle 
and calves on farms on January 1, 1944, 
compared with January 1, 1943. This re- 
duction in numbers will not jeopardize a 
high level of production and slaughter in 
1944 and the years following. Under nor- 
mal weather conditions it seems probable 
that a cattle inventory maintained at 
January 1, 1941, levels will result in the 
best balance between livestock and feed, 
and therefore the maximum output of beef. 

Continuation of a high level of cattle 
feeding will also be necessary. However, 
the time has come when adjustments in 
feeding operations and practices must be 
given serious consideration. Maximum uti- 





SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 


Conventions 

Idaho Wool Growers Association: 
January 11-12 

Montana Wool Growers Association: 
Billings, January 14-16 

American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation: Denver, January 15-16 

Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion: Yakima, January 18-19 

Oregon Wool Growers Association: 
Baker, January 21-22 

National Wool Growers Association: 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 25-26 

Utah Wool Growers Association: 
Salt Lake City, January 27-28 

New Mexico Wool Growers Associ- 
ation: Albuquerque, February 4-5 

Shows 


National Western Stock Show: 
Denver, January 16-23 











lization of the national feed supply is nec- 
essary. It would seem that in a wartime 
livestock feeding program, grains and 
high-protein feeds should. be used to pro- 
vide a moderate degree of finish on a 
larger number of cattle rather than for 
high finish on fewer numbers, 

Official explanation of the sheep and 
lamb goals follows: 

The national goal for lamb and mutton 
in 1943 is a production of 990 million 
pounds. This means that achievement of 
the goal will require the slaughter of 24.1 
million head of sheep and lambs. 

In 1943, minimum requirements for lamb 
and mutton for all purposes are expected 
to total at least 1,033 million pounds or 
about 16 million pounds more than the 
total of 1942 requirements. Military, lend- 
lease, and commercial export requirements 
will be increased by at least 90 million 
pounds in 1943 compared with a year 
earlier. 

Minimum 1943 civilian requirements for 
lamb and mutton are estimated at 888 
million pounds. This would be slightly in 
excess of the quantity consumed by civil- 
ians during the 1936-40 period, but would 
be approximately 5 per cent below the 
amounts used in 1941 and 1942. 

If total minimum requirements for lamb 
and mutton in 1943 were met, a total 
slaughter of sheep and lambs of 25 mil- 
lion head would be necessary, assuming 
the same yield per head as in 1942. With 
the national goal for 1943 calling for a 
slaughter of 24.1 million head, it is ap- 
parent that all 1943 requirements for 
lamb and mutton cannot be met. Civilian 
consumption, therefore, is likely to be less 
than the calculated minimum requirement 
of 888 million pounds. 


In establishing the 1943 national goal 
for lamb and mutton, it was recognized 
that a growing shortage of herders and 
other experienced workers on sheep ranch- 
es was responsible in part for the heavy 
marketings of sheep in 1942—marketings 
are expected to total 24.6 million for the 
year. However, it was felt that the situa- 
tion would tend to be stabilized by recent 
action taken to accord preferential treat- 
ment to workers on livestock farms and 
that marketings of sheep and lambs in 
1948 would decline somewhat from the 
1942 level. It is important that sufficient 
numbers of sheep are kept to provide 
maximum production of lamb and mutton 
in 1944 and subsequent years. 


The number of sheep and lambs on 
farms and ranches at the beginning of 
1942 totaled 56 million head, the largest 
number on record. About 55 million head 
are expected on January 1, 1943. Achieve- 
ment of the 1943 goal will necessitate 
some further reduction in numbers. But 
this will make for a better balance be- 
tween livestock numbers and normal for- 
age and feed supplies in the range states. 
A continued high level of lamb, mutton, 
and wool production probably will.not be 
jeopardized by a moderate reduction in 
numbers. 











Farm Praft Deferments 


NDER the. “Teen-Age” Draft Act 

Congress amended the Selective 
Service Act by providing for “the de- 
ferment of every registrant found by 
local draft boards to be necessary to 
and regularly engaged in an agricul- 
tural occupation or agricultural en- 
deavor essential to the war effort...” 


The registrant must remain in the 
category above in order to continue 
deferment. Should he leave such work, 
the local board is directed to reclassify 
such registrant in a class immediately 
available for military service unless he 
receives permission from the draft 
board to change to another type of 
work. This does not mean that the 
registrant may not change employers 
or move to other localities, but that he 
must remain in an agricultural occupa- 
tion or agricultural endeavor essential 
to the war effort. 


This amendment provides for two 
new classifications under the Selective 
Service Regulations: (1) Any regis- 
trant from age 18 up who is deferred 
by reason of dependency and who is 
found to be necessary to or engaged in 
an agricultural occupation or agricul- 
tural endeavor essential to the war 
effort shall be placed in Class III-C; 
(2) any registrant classified as above 
but with no grounds for dependency 
shall be placed in II-C. These regis- 
trants shall be retained in one of these 
two classes as long as they are “neces- 
sary” under these rules. Registrants of 
class II-C or III-C can not be released 
for enlistment in the land or naval 
forces. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
agreed to formulate information to 
assist the local boards in determining 
agricultural occupations and agricul- 
tural endeavors essential to the war 
effort. In the meantime it is recom- 
mended that county war boards assist 
in the determination of “necessary” 
agricultural men. It still remains the 
right of the local boards to determine 
whether reclassification shall be grant- 
ed to a registrant or not, subject to 
the right cf appeal by registrant. 

The release covering this amend- 
ment, issued by the National Head- 
quarters of Selective Service to local 
boards, definitely states that “a regis-. 
trant regularly engaged in an agricul- 
tural occupation or agricultural en- 
deavor shall be interpreted to exclude 
a registrant who is seasonally or tem- 
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porarily engaged or is engaged on a 
part-time basis in an agricultural oc- 
cupation or agricultural endeavor es- 
sential to the war effort.”” Apparently 
from this ruling, sheep shearers and 
similar part-time agricultural labor 
are not to be considered as eligible 
for classification in either II-C or III-C. 
The National Association has taken the 
question of deferment of sheep shear- 
ers up directly with General Hershey, 
Head of the Selective Service System, 
but as yet no reply has been received 
from that office. 





THE 78TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Januarv 25 - 26, 1943, at 
Salt Lake City 


It is very important that all per- 
sons planning to attend the conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association obtain reservations for 
hotel and railroad accommodations 
at the earliest possible date. Inas- 
much as Salt Lake City is definitely 
a defense area, accommodations are 
limited. 

The list of room prices for some of 
the hotels is as follows: 


Hotel Utah— 


Single Rooms ........ $3.30 to $10.00 
Double Rooms ....$4.40 to $17.00 
Newhouse Hotel— 
Single Rooms ........ $3.00 to $ 3.50 
Double Rooms ...... $4.00 to $ 5.00 
Temple Square Hotel— 
Single Rooms ........ $2.50 to $ 3.50 
Double Rooms ...... $3.50 to $ 4.45 
Milner Hotel— 
Single Rooms ........ $2.00 to $ 3.00 
Double Rooms ...... $3.50 
Wilson Hotel— 
Single Rooms ........ $2.00 to $ 2.50 
Double Rooms ....$2.50 to $ 3.00 











Gasoline Rationing 


UCH confusion, delay and concern 
has existed in the western states 
the last few weeks in regard to the 
Certificates of War Necessity on com- 
mercial vehicles. Certificates of War 
Necessity must be obtained, according 
to the order from the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, before owners of 
trucks and pick-ups may obtain gaso- 
line to carry on their businesses. 
Owing to clerical, other errors and 
misunderstandings operators of these 
vehicles have, in many instances, not 
received sufficient rations to continue 
business. Because of this fact adjust- 
ments have been allowed by the O.D.T. 
until the matter is cleared up. 


-from O.D.T. officials. 


The National Committee for Farm 
Production Supplies gives the follow. 
ing information concerning a tempo, 
ary rationing procedure which yjjj 
provide gasoline sufficient to operate 


through December 31, 1942: 


Operators of commercial motor vehicles 
who have filed application for certificate, 
of war necessity but who have not yet 
received their certificates will be granteq 
a temporary ration of gasoline sufficient 
to operate through December 31, 1942, ag 
cording to a recent announcement by 
O.D.T. 

Likewise, seys O.D.T., temporary rations 
will be granted to any person who has 
received a certificate which—owing to 
clerical, or other errors, obvious on the 
face of the certificate—provides for legs 
gasoline than the operator should have 
been granted. An O.D.T. spokesman said 
that a number of cases had been reported 
where the certificates contained obvious 
errors. 

In either of the above situations, the ap. 
plicant should apply to his local War, Price 
and Rationing Board for a temporary ra- 
tion, which will enable him to continue 
operations until the situation is corrected. 
In a great many cases, the O.D.T. spokes- 
man added, applications for Certificates 
of War Necessity contained insufficient in- 
formation to enable the O.D.T. to de- 
termine how much gasoline or mileage 
was required. In such cases small amounts 
of gasoline were allowed the operators to 
“tide them over” pending receipt of further 
information. 


In addition to the two situations men- 
tioned above, there will be some motor 
vehicle operators who believe that their 
rations have been cut below a minimum 
necessary to function properly, even 
though no clerical error has been made. 
In this connection it should be pointed 
out that Order ODT-21 provides for ap- 
peals. Where the applicant for Certificates 
of War Necessity believes that mileage, 
load, and motor fuel allowances granted 
are not sufficient to enable him to con- 
duct transportation which is necessary to 
the war effort or the maintenance of 
essential civilian economy he may appeal 
for reconsideration. 

Farmers and other operators of com- 
mercial vehicles engaged in the trans- 
portation of farm products and supplies 
should make such appeals through their 
county agents or directly to their county 
U. S. Department of Agriculture War 
Boards, according to advice just received 
The War Boards 
will review the individual cases and send 
their recommendations to the appropriate 
O.D.T. district offices for correction. 


Instructions are being issued to these 
O.D.T. district offices to follow the recom- 
mendations of the county war boards un- 
less the recommendations as received are 
obviously in error. Where obvious errors 
are detected the cases will be taken up 
with the county war boards for adjust- 
ment. 
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If these directions are followed 
necessary relief may be had by bona- 
fide operators. Now that Certificates 
of War Necessity are being issued and 
adjustments are being made in the 
western region where conditions are 
ynderstood, sufficient rations of gaso- 
line and other commodities to main- 
tain production should be made avail- 


able. 


0.P.A. on Wool Ceilings 


N October 28, following the 
amendment of the Emergency 
Price Control Act on the second day 
of that month, Secretary Marshall 
wrote Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson, that apparently it was the 
intent of the new legislation that the 
ceiling prices of wool should be revised 
upward. (See page 5, November Wool 
Grower for copy of ietter). To that 
communication, Mr. Henderson replied 
ou November 15: 





Dear Mr. Marshall: 


Thank you for your letter of October 
2, 1942, relating to the maximum prices 
for domestic shorn wool established by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 106. 

You state that the recent Act of October 
2, 1942, amending the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, may require revision 
in the maximum prices fixed by Regula- 
tion 106. You point out that the average 
farm price, as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture in May 1942, was 40.2 
cents per pound compared with the mid- 
month price in December 1941 of 37.1 
cents per pound, upon which the maximum 
prices were based. 

Section 3 of the Act of October 2, 1942, 
provides in substance that no maximum 
price shall be established or maintained 
for any agricultural commodity below a 
price which will reflect to producers of 
agricultural commodities the higher of the 
following prices, as determined and pub- 
lished by the Secretary of Agriculture,— 
(1) the parity price or (2) the highest 
price received by such producers for such 
commodity between January 1, 1942 and 
September 15, 1942. 

As you know, maximum prices establish- 
ed by the Regulation are on a clean basis 
rather than for grease wool. The Regula- 
tion was issued on February 28, 1942 and 
has been in effect since that date. The 
average farm price of 40.2 cents in May 
1942, as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture, was realized by the growers 
while the Regulation was in effect. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the maxima es- 
tablished do reflect to producers of wool a 
price received by them during the period 
designated by the Act. 

This Office is keeping in close touch 
with the market prices for wool, both in 
the Boston market and throughout the 
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country. No revision in the Regulation, 
however, is presently contemplated. 
Sincerely yours, 
Leon Henderson, 
Administrator 


Utah's Convention 
Program 


Tuesday, January 26, 1943— 
Utah Wool Growers Directors Din- 
ner, 6:30 p. m. 

Wednesday, January 27, 1943— 
36th Annual Convention of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association 9 a. m. 
Committee discussions, 1 p. m. 
Dinner-Dance and Banquet, 7 p. m. 

Thursday, January 28, 1943— 
Utah Wool Growers Convention, 
9 a. m. 
Utah Wool Growers Convention, 
2 p. m. 

Friday, January 29, 1943— 
Utah Wool Marketing Association 
9 a. m. 

All meetings at the Hotel Utah. 








Ammunition Meeting 


MEETING on ammunition re- 
quirements and supplies is being 
held at the National office at the time 
of going to press (December 11-12). 
Mr. C. C. Peters from the Bureau 
of Governmental Requirements of the 
War Production Board is in Salt Lake 
City working with representatives of 
the livestock industry regarding the 
distribution of present and future am- 
munition stocks for predatory animal 
control. 

- There is now in transit to the vari- 
ous distributing points some ammuni- 
tion. It will aid in filling our require- 
ments although it is far short of our 
anticipated needs. 

The government is manufacturing 
only certain caliber shells for civilian 
consumption. The principal rifle cart- 
ridge is the 30-30 caliber, 25-35 next, 
30-06 and 12 and 16-gauge shotgun 
shells. The shipment referred to above 
will be 30-30 caliber, and there is quite 
a large number of 30-06 available for 
use. There will be no 30-40, 25-20, 
250-3000, 22-high power, nor 257- 
caliber shells manufactured. 

The plan for distribution being con- 
sidered at the present time by the 
representatives attending the meeting 
is for the allocation on the basis of 
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numbers and losses by predators as 
submitted by the United States Forest 
Service, Taylor Grazing Service, and 
other information. Nothing definite 
has been done at this time, but some 
plan will be submitted for approval by 
parties interested. 


The supply of shells, even of the 
ones manufactured, is far below the 
requirements as submitted by the 
states. But a fair distribution to cattle, 
sheep, turkey raisers and other agri- 
cultural interests needing shells will be 
worked out. It must be understood 
that the supply is extremely limited 
and the cooperation of every steckman 
is earnestly desired. 

A report will be sent to all of the 
state secretaries as soon as tentative 
plans are finally worked out. A limited 
supply of 30-30 ammunition should be 
available shortly to stock interests. 


Public Land Hearing 


E subcommittee of the Senate 

Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys conducted hearings at Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado, November 19 
and 20, 1942, with chairman Pat Mc- 
Carran presiding. 

The purpose of these hearings was 
to get the stockmen’s viewpoints on 
the problems of public range administ- 
ration. 

Some of the principal questions un- 
der discussion were grazing advisory 
boards, oil shale leases, game numbers, 
and the Johnson bill which provides 
for advisory boards composed of per- 
mittees on the national forests. In this 
discussion it was suggested that the 
bill be amended to provide for more 
authority for the advisory boards. 

Commensurability was discussed in 
regard to range rights. The stockmen 
also asked that the Federal Govern- 
ment take action to reduce the elk and 
deer on the national forests. The ques- 
tion of jurisdictional rights over game 
on the forests was under much dis- 
cussion. 

The committee members present at 
the hearings were Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran, Nevada, Senators Guerney, 
South Dakota, and Holman, Montana. 
Representative Robert F. Rockwell, 
Paonia, from Colorado’s 4th Congres- 
sional District attended the sessions. 
Further hearings are scheduled for 
Denver in the spring. 
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NH The Range Country 


Western Texas 


Temperatures were mild and favor- 
able throughout the area, though a 
dry condition has persisted somewhat 
to the disadvantage of livestock in- 
terests. Sheep are in good condition, 
having had ample forage and good 
weather; cattle are also largely in 
good condition, with plenty of forage. 


Brackettville, Kinney County 


Weather and feed on the fall ranges 
have been fair to good and most of 
the winter range looks good (Novem- 
ber 25). Baled alfalfa hay sells from 
$27.50 to $30 a ton. 

There will probably be a few more 
ewe lambs carried over this fall but 
the number of ewes bred will be about 
5to 10 per cent less than a year ago, 
because of lack of help. Very few of 
our herders have been given deferred 
status. 

Our present problems are the short- 


age of labor and rubber. 
O. L. McNealy 


Arizona 


Temperatures were largely about or 
somewhat above normal, with a con- 
tinuation of the droughty conditions; 
only the northern sections had a little 
moisture. Cattle and range conditions 
have changed but little, and continue 
subnormal everywhere, being fair to 
poor as a rule. 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U, S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of November. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 
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New WMexico 


Temperatures ranged from near nor- 
mal to well above normal during the 
month, though with some severely 
cold nights later in the month. Precipi- 
tation was mostly light or lacking. 
Livestock are in good to excellent 
condition. 


Hillsboro, Sierra County 


We raise Angora goats, but scarcity 
of help and government restrictions 
have forced us to cut our breeding 
operations in two. Only about 50 per 
cent of the number of does bred last 
year are being bred this. A good many 
of our herders have been drafted. We 
asked to have one of our herders de- 
ferred without success and have not 
heard of any herders obtaining a de- 
ferred classification. 

It has been very dry here the last 
three or four weeks and winter range 
feed prospects are only fair (Novem- 
ber 30). 


Colorado 


Temperatures were generally ap- 
preciably above normal in all sections, 
with little or no precipitation of con- 
sequence. Rains in the third week were 
locally beneficial to winter grains. 
Livestock and range conditions con- 
tinue good, some being excellent for 
the season. Conditions were rather 
favorable for outdoor work. 


Robert W. Reid 


La Jara, Conejos County 


On account of insufficient help 
sheepmen of this section have reduced 
their breeding flocks about 10 per 
cent, and have not kept so many ewe 
lambs as in 1941, only about 80 per 
cent of the number retained last fall. 
Trade in yearling ewes has been on a 
$13 basis recently. 

All of our herders have been induct- 
ed into the Army, none of them having 
been granted deferment. If we are go- 
ing to win this war, they should give 
us a chance. We need relief on labor 
and gas and less governmental inter- 
ference. 


The range is in fair condition 
(November 22). 


S. T. Parson 


Grand Valley, Garfield County 


It is very dry here. The feed got a 
good start in early summer but we 
have had no moisture yet this fall 
(October 28) and hence it is very dry. 
Brush is good on the winter ranges, 
but there is no green feed. Stacked 
alfalfa is $8 a ton. 

There were hardly any ewe lambs 
held over in this locality. There 
will be fewer ewes bred this fall than 
a year ago, due to the shortage of help. 
Fine-wooled yearling ewes are selling 
at $13. Lots of ewes were shipped 
that were plenty good enough for one 
or two years, because of the lack of 
help. Coyotes are also causing a lot 
of trouble. 

Nearly all herders within the age 
limit have been drafted, and very few 
were granted deferred status. 

Hallie Parkhurst 


Montrose, Montrose County 


The weather has been mild (Nov- 
ember 25) with just the right amount 
of snow to soften the feed and make 
ample water. The sheep have stayed 
on the lambing grounds. Feed on the 
winter range is not very good, being 
way below last year when it was very 
good. It is below average due to the 
lack of moisture this summer; we 
haven’t had enough since early May 
to cause the grass to grow. Hay in the 
stack is selling at $10 to $12, with 
higher prices being asked in some 
places. 

Good, straight, fine-wooled yearling 
ewes are going at about $13, and 
whitefaced crossbreds at about $14. 

I think fewer ewe lambs have been 
held over this fall. There was an un- 
usually large amount of yearlings ship- 
ped in this fall and the number of 
ewes bred will not differ a great deal 
from last year. The sheepmen on the 
whole are getting their bunches in 
good shape as to ages. 

Many herders have been drafted in- 
to the service. A few have been given 
deferred status lately. 
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Lack of help, especially help that 
you can depend upon, has produced a 
serious situation. Quite a lot of it has 
been drafted, but more of it has gone 
to defense jobs, for which you can’t 
blame them: we wouldn’t sell our wool 
for ten cents if we could get forty. If 
they don’t defer our trappers, coyotes 
will be quite a problem, as well as 
higher expenses. 


Utah 


Moderately cold nights occurred 
frequently, but daytime temperatures 
were comparatively high, favoring 
livestock as a rule. Each week brought 
moderate to good rains and some 
snows, though the week ending the 
18th was comparatively dry. Fall 
grains and seedings still show the ef- 
fects of the dry autumn. Winter ranges 
have been improved, especially by re- 
plenishing the watering places. Live- 
stock are in most sections doing fairly 
well. — 


Chester Price 


Ephraim, Sanpete County 


It was pretty dry up to the middle 
of the month; then we had snow and 
cold weather with the thermometer 
down to zero. The winter range is very 
dry without much growth, but I think 
it will improve with this moisture 
(November 24). Alfalfa hay in the 
stack sells from $15 to $20. 

The going price on straight, fine- 
wooled yearling ewes and on cross- 
bred, whitefaced yearling ewes, is $11 
to $12. 

I think about the same number of 
ewe lambs were retained and also, 

‘about the same number of ewes will 
be bred as in 1941. 

Many of our herders have been 
drafted for military service and we 
have not been able to replace them. 
Predatory animals are also causing us 
a lot of trouble. 

Hume Sparks 


Teasdale, Wayne County 


The weather has been good with 
the exception of being dry through 
November. On account of the drought 
during the growing season, the feed 
on the winter range is a lot shorter 
than a year ago (November 22). 

No yearling ewes have changed 
hands here this fall. About the same 
number of ewes are carried over each 
year for breeding purposes. We keep 
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enough ewe lambs each year to make 
up losses and keep our old stock good. 

There have been several herders 
drafted. Sheepmen have tried to get 
deferment for some of them, but 
couldn’t. Labor shortage and range 
conditions are our most serious prob- 
lems. On account of our roads it is 
hard to get feed to our sheep. We 
sometimes have to freight our sup- 
plies as far as twenty miles on packs. 
Loose hay is selling from $12 to $14 
a ton. 

Predators don’t seem to be as bad 
as a year ago. Part of the stockmen 
here hired a trapper a year ago and 
paid him a bounty on everything he 
caught and fed him and his horse. In 
this way he was able to cover a lot 
of the winter range, and it proved 
very successful. 

We wanted to try it again this year, 
but on account of the labor shortage, 
were unable to get a man. 

Keith Taylor 


Provo, Utah County 


An exceptionally dry summer in this 
section of the state dried up the feed 
on the desert and there were no rains 
in the early fall and late summer to 
revive it, consequently we are going 
on the winter range with feed only 
30 per cent normal. 

November, too, has been a rather 
dry month but, with short feed and a 
few light storms and a little snow 
during the latter part, it was quite 
favorable. If the rest of the winter 
continues in these proportions it will 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1942 


(Preliminary) 


% 
PSTBORO nono aac ccc cecccceccceseseseseeeee cs 13 
California 20... ooooccocccccccececceeeeees 161 
©?) (11> | 60 
Idaho .............. 210 
Montana ..........ooc cc ecccccccccccceeeceeeeee 194 
New Mexico ..0..000.0...ccccccccceeeeeeeee 3 
ID i lianas Sivosscatvivegniiessestendied’ 229 
South Dakota 22.000... él 
INE a save ccssvcencoesees .. 56 
eee 180 
Washington pnipettadiakciarae 
I orccrsczihssptiaetinesanlioe 232 


Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state:may have had more or.less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 











_ status. It is too late to think about 


give the sheep quite an advantage: 
we don’t want any deep snow this 
winter. 

The herds seem to be running fewe, 
ewe lambs this fall and there wil] }, 
fewer ewes bred. This is due to two 
quite serious problems facing us 
present, the poor prospects of the 
winter range and lack of man power, 

The draft and defense jobs have 
taken many good men, but this winte; 
should see the worst of this problem, 
A few herders are getting deferred 


representation on the draft boards, 
but I believe we can help our business 
as well as our nation at war by filling 
the place of the transient beside our 
steady men and staying on the job 
for the duration. There are many of 
us that can do this and get by nicely, 


M. D. Stringfellow 
Nevada 


Temperatures were near or some 
what below normal most of the month, 
until the last week or so. Precipitation 
was adequate in most northern and 
middle sections, but some southern 
and other scattered areas need more 
moisture for the use of range stuff. 
Comparatively heavy feeding has been 
necessary in most places much of the 
time, but animals are generally in fair- 
ly good shape. 


Elko, Elko County 


We had a good storm between the 
9th and the 12th of this month. Winter 
range feed is about the same as last 
year (November 23). 

There has been no significant change 
in the number of ewes bred this fall 
and about the usual number of lambs 
have been kept for breeding. 

Four of the herders in this locality 
have been given deferred status. We 
have a number of aged herders, but 
are very short of help, as it is impos- 
sible to get replacements. The will to 
win will overcome all obstacles. 


McBride Sheep Co. 


California 


Temperatures were mostly near or 
appreciably above normal, while pre- 
cipitation has been plentiful over mid- 
dle and northern counties, with much 
less in proportion over the southern 
and desert sections of the state. More 

(Continued on page 41) 
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|- That Filibuster 


URING the latter part of Novem- 

ber, senators from eight southern 
states conducted a filibuster in the 
United States Senate to prevent the 
passage of the anti-poll tax bill. This 
was a bill to prohibit all states from 
collecting a poll tax before permitting 
anyone to vote. . 

It is doubtful if the average voter 
understands what was involved be- 
cause the average radio broadcaster, 
and certain news hacks who fill the 
pages of many daily papers, misled 
the public as to the actual issue. As 
they put it up to the people, this was 
simply an effort of southern Demo- 
cratic senators to control elections by 
means of a poll tax levied against the 
colored race. The truth is, that was 
not the proposition at all. These south- 
em senators were not fighting to 
maintain the poll tax, but to protect 
the Constitution of the United States 
from a deadly assault that would 
seriously impair the few rights still 
held by the states. The negro was just 
the victim of this attack on our Con- 
stitution. 

I deem it important that our read- 
ers understand the situation, for it is 
only one of many fights that will be 
made to destroy constitutional govern- 
ment. Here is the story. The reformers 
who were trying to abolish the poll 
tax took the position that a state 
possesses no right to prescribe the 
qualifications of a voter wishing to 
vote for a candidate for an office of 
the Federal Government, to wit, for a 
president or senator or congressman. 
The southern senators who opposed 
the bill insisted that the Constitution 
of the United States makes the states 
the sole judge of the requirements pre- 
cedent to voting within a state, either 
for state or federal officers, excepting 
only that “no one should be denied 
the right to vote because of race, color 
or previous condition of servitude.” 
These three qualifications, provided 
by an amendment to the Constitution, 
were not involved in the controversy. 

In order to understand the issue, 
we must go back to the founding of 
the government in 1787. At the close 
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of the Revolutionary War in 1781, 
there was no well-established govern- 
ment. The states or colonies were each 
free and independent, and each could 
have set up an independent govern- 
ment had it so desired. Up to that 
time, the states were held together 
only by a loose gentlemen’s agreement. 


Then in 1781 representatives of the 
thirteen colonies met at Philadelphia 
and drew up Articles of Confederation 
to which all the states agreed. This 
was our first constitution, but it was 
very incomplete and was referred to 
as a League of Friendship between the 
states. It could not last very long, and 
the great leaders of that day, such as 
Franklin, Madison, Washington, Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton, saw clearly the 
necessity for the creation of a new 
government with a clear and definite 
constitution that would not only bind 
the states together, but would specify 
the rights and duties, not only of each 
department of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but of the states as well. 


To carry out this program, most 
of the thirteen states sent delegates 
to a constitutional convention held in 
Philadelphia in 1787. That convention 
threw the Articles of Confederation 
out of the window and proceeded to 
set up the present government of the 
United States, as provided in our 
Constitution. After providing that our 
government should consist of a legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ment, the question arose as to how the 
congressmen should be elected in the 
different states. The question did not 
involve the election either of presi- 
dents or senators, for they were not 
to be elected directly by the people. 
The congressman, however, was to be 
elected by the direct vote of the quali- 
fied voters of each state. A few dele- 
gates, including Morris, contended 
that all the people should be allowed 
to vote, and that only the Federal 
Government should have any say as 
to who voted. The other delegates 
from all the states arrayed themselves 
against this proposal. They took the 
position that the states were creating 
the Federal Government, and the 
states should be the only judge of who 
was to vote for their congressman. 


PROPERTY OF 
SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


This congressman was to represent the 
state, therefore the state alone was to 
be the judge of the qualifications of 
those who voted for him. They did 
not intend that the so-called “rabble” 
should be allowed to send to Congress 
some scalawag to misrepresent the 
taxpayers of his district. The debate in 
the convention was rather bitter on 
this point, and is excusable by the con- 
ditions prevailing in the new country 
at that time. 


It should be explained that at this 
particular period, the new nation was 
seething with dissension little short of 
rebellion. Our total population was 
then less than four million people, and 
this included Indians, slaves, and mer- 
cenaries from the disbanded British 
Army, as well as criminals exiled or 
escaped from foreign governments. No 
people anywhere in the world had had 
experience under such a government 
as the Fathers were setting up, and 
they were not taking any chances on 
some demagogue getting into any of- 
fice, either state or federal, who might 
upset the sound course of events. 


Up to this time every one of the 
states had restricted the voting priv- 
ilege so that only about 20 per cent 
of the people could qualify. Some of 
the states like Massachusetts required 
that the voter not only be a taxpayer, 
but must have some education. In fact, 
it was required he must be passed by 
certain local officers before he was 
allowed to vote. Some of the states re- 
quired the payment of a poll tax in 
addition to owning real or other pro- 
perty. It was required all taxes must 
have been paid, and in some states, 
the voter must work a certain time 
on the public roads before he could 
vote. All of these restrictions proved 
to be wise, for the new nation was 
still filled with sedition. 


With this background, it is only 
natural that those who were writing 
the new constitution would reserve 
to each state the right to pass on the 
qualifications of all voters. In fact, 
the official record discloses that these 
states would never have agreed to the 
new constitution without a clear pro- 
vision giving states full jurisdiction 
over the qualifications of all voters. 
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That is exactly what the Constitu- 
tion did, and it did it right at the start. 
In Section 2, Article 1, it provided 
that the House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the 
several states, and that the voters in 
each state who vote for this represent- 
ative shall have the same qualification 
as the state requires of those who vote 
for certain state officers. 

There you have it as clear as sun- 
shine, the Constitution delegating to 
the state the full and complete right 
to say what the qualification of the 
voters should be. No other thought 
to be found in the entire Constitution 
has any bearing on this issue except 
that race or color shall not be used 
as a bar. Time and again the Supreme 
Court has ruled that the Constitution 
gives to the states full authority to 
define the qualifications of its voters. 
For 150 years that has been the gener- 
ally accepted theory. All men who 
have been elected to the House since 
the beginning were elected under quali- 
fications set up by the states. Under 
state regulations in some states, wo- 
men were allowed to vote; in other 
states they were denied that privilege. 
Montana had elected a woman to Con- 
gress before the passage of the Con- 
stitutional amendment giving to wo- 
men the right to vote. In order to take 
away from each state the right to say 
whether women could or could not 
vote, the people of the whole country 
amended the Constitution, giving wo- 
men the right to vote in each state. 
That was orderly constitutional pro- 
cedure. 

The socialists in the Senate who 
were trying to kill the poll tax wanted 
the Congress to pass a law prohibiting 
such a tax. But the Congress cannot 
change the Constitution, and any law 
it passed would have been unconstitu- 
tional. When this fact was pointed 
out, those behind the bill merely re- 
plied that the present Supreme Court 
would not so hold. Americans may 
well be ashamed of members of Con- 
gress who would state that we now 
have a Supreme Court that would 
knowingly uphold an unconstitutional 
law. 

If our socialists and labor unions 
want to abolish the poll tax, they can 
do it only by amending the Constitu- 
tion so as to take away from the 
states all authority over the qualifica- 
tions of voters. This would make it 
unnecessary to register before voting. 
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A person might not be required even 
to be a resident of a state in order 
to vote for senator, congressman, or 
president. Such would be utterly cor- 
rupt. 

The poll tax itself is of no im- 
portance. It ranges from $1.00 to $1.50 
in the different states. It is collected, 
not only from colored people, but from 
each and every one who votes. The 
dictum is “no pay, no vote.” 

These Democratic senators rendered 
a great service to sound government 
by this filibuster. More power to them. 


2-A Dangerous Proposal 


ENATOR Thomas of Utah and 

Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
have jointly introduced in the Senate 
a bill providing a wage-and-hour ad- 
ministration and an agricultural labor 
board. 

This bill excludes from its provisions 
a farmer who employs fewer than four 
employees and those who pay less than 
$1000 in annual wages. The board 
would have authority to regulate 
hours, wages and labor conditions. 

This measure would greatly embar- 
rass agricultural and livestock opera- 
tions and probably would force many 
out of business. It is a veiled attempt 
to bring all agricultural labor into 
labor unions and make them another 
appendage of the New Deal army of 
voters. 

The vast majority of farmers and 
stockmen pay more than $1000 to 
labor each year. Even though the 
small farmer is not included, he could 
not escape the influence of such a law. 
If he employed but one man he would 
have to meet the conditions laid down 
for the larger operators or lose his 
employees. Agriculture is an industry 
by itself where the operators must 
meet the conditions imposed by na- 
ture. Those conditions do not wait 
for wage or hour control and are not 
responsive to the dictates of any farm 
labor board. Senator Thomas of Utah 
is chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee and in such position may rep- 
resent the wishes of the great labor 
organizations in this particular pro- 
posal. At least these unions have 
favored just such a proposal. 

Of course, behind it all is the effort 
of social experimenters to establish 
what they refer to as the “family 
sized” farm. In the southern states 
where the government has recently 
set up many socialized farms, they 


have agreed that the farm unit should 
be about 40 acres and have so tegtj. 
fied before a Senate committee. Whey 
asked what the size of the westem 
farm should be, they have evaded 
direct answer. I read their testimony 
and know whereof I speak. Utah stock. 
men and those of other states should 
give this proposed law their attention, 


3- Who Gets the Money? 


OSE who oppose the capitalistic 

system constantly reiterate that 
the wealth of the country goes to only 
a few individuals. This assertion is 
easily disproved by federal reports, 

An organization known as the Tax 
Foundation has analyzed federal re- 
ports and placed the exact facts before 
the public. Every one of their findings 
is based on official figures published 
either by the Department of Commerce 
or the Treasury Department. From 
these figures I submit the following 
explanation of the distribution of our 
total national income. 

Our national income is the total 
amount received by all the people of 
the country for any one year from 
sales, services, etc., including interest, 


rents, royalties, dividends, savings, 
wages, salaries, labor income, and 
agricultural income. It is the total 


yearly income of all the people. Dealing 
only with the fiscal year 1942, which 
year ended last June 30, and was the 
last year for which figures could be 
available, we find the total national 
income was 110 billion dollars. This 
income was divided as follows: 75 
billion dollars went to pay wages and 
salaries; 3.3 billions went to labor in 
the form of work relief, employers’ 
contributions to social security, etc.; 
171% billions went to agriculture and 
unincorporated small businesses such 
as stores, etc.; 2.3 billions went to 
business savings and reserves; 3 bil- 
lions was paid in dividends; 8.6 billions 
was paid in interest, rents and royal- 
ties. 

That accounts for all the money 
earned in 1942. If we assume that 
those engaged in labor, agriculture 
and unincorporated small businesses 
represent the less wealthy, we find 
that these three classes received 96 
billion dollars or 88 per cent of the 
total national income in direct pay- 
ments. However, this group had an 
income far greater than this as they 
received a share of the dividends, sav- 
ings, interest and rents. How large 
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this share was cannot be figured, but 
in the year 1940, the last year for 
which figures are available, 47 per cent 
of all dividend payments went to 
people who had less than $5000 in 
total income, and to charitable in- 
stitutions. And it might be added that 
48 per cent of all stocks and bonds 
are held by women. The government 
estimates that the total number of 
stockholders in the nation is between 
8 and 9 million. From these figures 
it is safe to conclude that fully 98 bil- 
lion dollars went to the class of small 
operators leaving only about 12 bil- 
lions to corporations and large busi- 
nesses out of which federal taxes must 
be paid and reserves maintained. Fed- 
eral corporation taxes are now esti- 
mated for the fiscal years 1942 at 414 
billions, not leaving very much for the 
so-called wealthy. 

It would be interesting to know the 
number of people to whom this 98 
billion dollars went in 1942, but such 


figures are not available, for in addi- 
tion to the workers and farmers a 
large number of other people received 
a share. Salaries are included in the 
share that went to labor but they are 
relatively unimportant as there are but 
few large salaries, and-these go mostly 
to movie stars and executives and 
radio people. To get at it another way 
if the 10 or 12 billion dollars that the 
corporations retained for reserves, 
taxes, etc., had all been divided up 
among the entire population it would 
have increased their income only $90 
per person. 

The error in the assumption that a 
few people have all the wealth is re- 
flected in another way by the follow- 
ing statement of the Tax Foundation: 
“The U. S. Treasury has estimated 
that if all incomes were limited to 
$25,000, it would only mean an addi- 
tional 184 million in revenue under 
present tax proposals.” 

This is capitalism. 








This is George M. Mardikian, internationally known chef of Omar Khayyam’s in San 
Francisco and Fresno, California, who for many years has satisfied the discriminating 
tastes of epicures and connoisseurs of fine food with the humbler, less expensive cuts of 
lamb. Look his table over: There are lamb shanks (2); peppers, tomatoes, squash and 
grape leaves stuffed with ground lamb (3); Shish Kebab (skewered lamb) (4); lamb hearts, 
liver and tripe (Haigus) (5); and baked lamb head (8). Lamb chops (6) and leg of lamb (7), 
of course, are also there. Since the use of variety meats, such as liver, heart, tripe, etc.. 
is not restricted under the meat rationing program of 242 pounds per person per week, 
there is incentive for housewives to test their skill in cooking such meats and to make 


more of us “connoisseurs of fine foods. 
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New Secretary fer 
Colorado Association 


E COLORADO Wool Growers — 


Association has appointed A. L. 
Linger as secretary of its organization 
and moved its offices from Fruita to 
1002 Midland Savings Building, Den- 
ver. Mr. William Goss, who has been 


acting secretary since W. C. Osborn’s . 


death, is now in the armed forces. 

Mr. Linger has an excellent back- 
ground for his position. He is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Linger Brothers 
and Company, who operate a large 
cattle ranch at Hooper, Colorado, 
where he spent two years following 
his graduation from the Colorado Col- 
lege in 1925, and prior to taking up 
the study of law at Westminster Law 
School in Denver. Finishing his law 
course in 1931, Mr. Linger served the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion in a legal capacity up to 1940, a 
connection that greatly widened his 
association with the sheep and cattle- 
men of Colorado and his understand- 
ing of their problems. 


In Memoriam: John Curry 





OHN CURRY, able secretary of the .« 


California Cattlemen’s Association, 
died in San Francisco on November 19. 

For many years, both before and 
following his appointment to the sec- 
retaryship of the cattlemen’s organiza- 
tion in California, Mr. Curry worked 
in close cooperation with the National 
Wool Growers Association on freight 
rate matters, on which he was one of 
the leading experts of the West. It was 
as traffic manager that Mr. Curry first 
became affiliated with the California 
Cattlemen’s Association in 1923, and 
shortly thereafter with the wool grow- 
ers’ association of that state also. 
His rating as one of the best freight 
rate men of the West was the result 
of years of experience, first with the 
Southern Pacific Railway Company, 
later as a partner in a traffic and rate 
bureau, combined with a study of law 
that admitted him to the California 
Bar about 15 years ago. Livestockmen 
of California particularly extol Mr. 
Curry for his work that led to the 
revision of the entire livestock freight 
rate structure of the state. 

Mr. Curry, 48 years old at the time 
of his death, had been in ill health 
for the past year. 
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FIRST wool growers’ conven- 

tion streamlined for war condi- 

tions was held at San Francisco, Nov- 

ember 19 and 20. This was the 82nd 

annual convention of the wool growers 
of California. 

A large attendance was not expect- 
ed, but about 80 wool growers and 20 
others representing associated inter- 
ests and industries were on hand when 
the convention opened on Thursday 
morning. The streamlining consisted of 
the abandonment of a formal program 
and all set speeches. There was a long 
table in the center of the room, at 
which were seated the officers of the 
association, 25 of the directors, and a 
few who had been invited to take part 
in the discussion. The others were 
seated behind these and at the ends 
of the table. 

The Secretary’s short report showed 
that the association had 2,175 mem- 
bers and subscribers, which was a con- 
siderable increase over 1941. Califor- 
nia wool growers hold to the theory 
that membership should be built up 
by the efforts of old members in ob- 
taining new memberships. Other state 
associations have the same theory, but 
in California it seems to work—which 
is an indication of a very healthy con- 
dition within the association. This or- 
ganization has done an exceptionally 
good job in getting in owners of the 
so-called smaller flocks. There are 
comparatively few large owners in the 
state, but of course all of them are 
already in the association. The average 
ownership of all the members, and 
upon which dues are paid, is 644 head. 

President J. Kenneth Sexton and 


Vice President Frank J. Arburua both . 


declined reelection. Their successors 
are J. L. Sawyer of Oakdale and F. E. 
McMurphy of Tule Lake. W. P. Wing 
was continued as secretary. Mr. Saw- 
yer was the leading pioneer in the 
establishment of ladino clover in Cali- 
fornia, and conducts extensive feeding 
operations. The new vice president is 
a native Californian and a veteran of 
World War I. He is a one-band man 
and also feeds lambs quite extensively. 

President Sexton delivered the only 
address of the convention that could 
be considered as formal. He dealt al- 
most exclusively with war questions 
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James L. Sawyer, newly elected president of 
the California Wool Growers Association. 





F. E. McMurphy, new vice president of the 
California Association. 


as affecting the sheep industry and 
laid an excellent foundation for the 
informal discussions which occupied 
the two succeeding convention ses- 
sions. 

The keynote of the President’s ad- 


UNV ENT 


dress was that while we have much 
to do with government and othe 
agencies to insure continuation of pro. 
duction of wool and lambs, yet afte 
all the first job is to win the war 
California wool growers report diffi. 
culties with labor such as are being 
experienced in other states. In dealing 
with the statistics of the wool situs. 
tion and of the government stock-pile, 
the President said: 

To those who worry about the size of 
the stock-pile at the war’s end, I would 
say we first have to win the war, and 
much more than our domestic production 
is needed for this purpose. Our association 
and our membership offer the utmost oo- 
operation to our government in all ways 
possible to facilitate getting an adequate 
supply of wool, and having it moved where 
it is needed. * * * While the government's 
taking over of the wool clip during the 
war and thereafter until the stock-pile 
was exhausted would assist in stabilizing 
the wool market, it seems too early to con- 
clude that the wool market will need 
stabilizing if our government follows a 
sound policy in connection with Australian 
wool. * * * Some growers think there is 
no need to press the government to take 
over the clip every year, contending it 
would destroy existing private organiza- 
tions. * * * Others say that the wodl- 
purchasing plan can be handled just as 
satisfactorily as it was during the last 
war. * * * Our wool committee has been 
studying the arguments pro and con rela- 
tive to the government wool purchase plan 
and, in addition, the subject has been pre 
sented before each of the fall meetings of 
our branch organizations. (The conven- 
tion went on record in favor of the govern- 
ment purchase plan.) 


The President’s address also dealt 
in thorough fashion with the situation 
concerning wool bags, sheep labor, 
wool blending by manufacturers, 
“share the meat,” and shearling pelts. 
He was somewhat critical of the gov- 
ernment’s publicity regarding the ceil- 
ing prices for pelts, and said, “The 
actual credit translated to the grower 
in many instances has been less than 
two thirds of the ceilings set, and 
often only half or less.” 

In reference to President Roosevelt's 
request for authority to suspend exist 
ing laws affecting “‘the free movement 
of persons, property and information 
into and out of the United States,” 
Mr. Sexton stated: “In effect, that 
means absolute one-man control over 
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all tariffs, and over all restrictions on 
imports such as the sanitary embargo 
which protects American livestock 
from infection by hoof-and-mouth di- 
sease brought in on imported livestock 
and meats. It also means one-man con- 
trol of immigration, including farm 
workers coming into this country from 
Mexico and other nearby countries.” 


The Sessions 


The first discussion session on the 
afternoon of the first day was devoted 
entirely to problems in connection 
with meat. The Secretary distributed 
a five-page statement containing much 
factual material, and also presenting 
such pertinent questions as manpower, 
feed crops, disease control, transporta- 
tion, ceiling prices, meat quotas, and 
rationing. 

The meat session was attended by 
representatives of meat packers, re- 
tailers, and consumers. For some of 
the specific questions, individuals were 
asked to make statements, and all 
were limited to three minutes. A seri- 
ous situation arising from the limita- 
tion of truck speeds, and from the 
prescribed civilian meat quotas was 
revealed. The association decided to 
join with other interests in the state 
in obtaining relaxation of the 35-mile 
rule as necessary for economical oper- 
ation of commercial trucks, and make 
it possible for them to render their 
necessary share of the transportation 
service with the limited number of 
units that will be available in 1943. 

On the forenoon of Friday, the sec- 
ond day of the convention, wool ques- 
tions were taken up. Some of the ques- 
tions presented for discussion were: 
Have We Met Requirements for 1942? 
What Style of New Wool Bags Can 
Be Obtained? Is It Necessary to Blend 
Other Fibers with Wool? Should 
Growers Continue to Ask for the Pre- 
ference in Favor of Domestic Wool in 
Manufacturing Clothing for the Armed 
Forces? Should the Program of Wool 
Promotion Be Continued Under War 
Conditions? 

Professor J. F. Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of California and the National 
Secretary were called on for expres- 
sions in regard to these questions. 
Many others offered suggestions and 
criticism. All were invited to present 
questions from the floor for replies 
made by those called upon. 

All those attending the convention 
were highly pleased with the results 
of the streamlined style. It is very 
doubtful whether any of the states ob- 
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serving this new method of conducting 
conventions will ever make a com- 
plete return to the old-style of set 
speeches under which it was very dif- 
ficult to obtain discussions. It must be 
recognized that when questions are 
encouraged, the growers are enabled 
to get the best replies that can be made 
to the questions which confront them 
in their every-day operations. 

It was reported to the convention 
that it seemed probable that second- 
hand burlap bags, together with addi- 
tional supplies of visinets (paper 
mesh) and osnaburgs (2-pound cotton 
bags) would be available. 

The discussion on the baling of 1943 
wools was brief and related mainly to 
a baling machine developed at the 
University Farm for packing 170- 
pounds of wool in the corrugated paper 
package three feet square and eighteen 
inches deep. 

The discussion on blending showed 
that the growers recognized the im- 
possibility of furnishing usual amounts 
of new wool for civilian uses. There 
was a distinct objection, however, to 
the practical forcing of manufacturers 
to use large proportions of substitutes, 
especially while this country is receiv- 
ing such large imports of British goods 
manufactured entirely from new wool. 


Platform and Program 


Through eight special committees, 
the convention received recommenda- 
tions as to future platform and policy, 
with a special regard to war matters. 
The report of the committee on resolu- 
tions, presented by Chairman F. A. 
Ellenwood, and as adopted, dealt with 
the labor and tariff questions as fol- 
lows: 

Agricultural Laborers 

1-A. Farm laborers, as presently de- 
fined in the Social Security Act, and farm 
operators, should be given occupational 
deferment as long as they work in agri- 
cultural endeavor. When they cease to do 
so they should be subjected to induction 
into the armed forces. 

1-B. The United States Employment 
Service should cease recruiting agricul- 
tural labor for defense and industrial 
work, and using its services in building up 
labor unions. Restrictions by government 
agencies in the recruitment, transporta- 
tion, and placement of agricultural labor 
must be removed. 

1-C. Defense plant operators and mili- 
tary authorities should cease the employ- 
ment of agricultural laborers. 

2-A. Appropriate measures must be tak- 
en for the importation of competent Mex- 
ican laborers for the duration, free from 
impractical restrictions imposed by the 
Farm Security Administration and other 


government agencies, The agreement for 
importation should provide that sucn 
laborers be returned to Mexico at the end 
of the war, unless their services in agri- 
culture are previously terminated. 

2-B. Plans should be worked out so 
that farmers may more effectively utilize 
volunteer community labor, including 
school labor under the direction of teachers 
with a sympathetic understanding of stu- 
dents and of farm problems. The Chair- 
man is directed to appoint a committee io 
implement this program. 

2-C. The Chairman is instructed to ap- 
point a committee to take up with the 
military authorities the possible utiliza- 
tion of men with agricultural experience 
during the time of peak harvest demands 
who are now in the armed forces stationed 
in the United States. 

2-D. All arbitrary restrictions as _ to 
hours of labor or output per man-hour 
should be removed for the duration. 

3. The College of Agriculture is request- 
ed to immediately undertake a survey 
covering: 

a. The losses incurred this year by labor 
shortages and inefficiency; and 

b. The effect of the present and pros- 
pective shortages on future planting plans, 
and the ability of California farmers to 
produce necessary food and fiber. 


The Tariff 


United States is importing large volumes 
of wool and other commodities with bene- 
fit to the exporting countries and to our 
war efforts; we can see no need or justi- 
fication for lowering import duties on 
these commodities which are moving so 
freely; we consider that in time of war it 
is especially necessary to protect the 
health of our flocks and herds that are 
producing the meat and wool for our 
armed forces and those of the Allied Na- 
tions. We feel that the admission of 
meats from countries that hhave not con- 
trolied major livestock diseases would be 
a dangerous procedure. 

The committee on meat production 
and marketing, under Chairman Loren 
Bamert, asked that permanent base 
price ceilings for beef, lamb, and pork, 
be announced by the O.P.A. as early 
as possible. The convention also ob- 
jected strongly to the establishment 
of price ceilings on live animals. It 
was also asked that the O.P.A. “be 
urged to take immediate steps to re- 
vise meat quota allotments so as to 
recognize civilian population shifts.” 
As a result of the limitation of civilian 
quotas to 70 per cent of 1941 packer 
sales of beef, 75 per cent of pork, and 
95 per cent of lamb, a very serious 
situation has developed in the San 
Francisco Bay area. The effect of an 
increase of 20 per cent in population, 
combined with the reduced amounts 
allowed for civilian trade, has resulted 
in a very difficult retail situation. It is 
probable that many retailers may need 
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to close their shops. Others are unable 
to supply old customers with the 214 
pounds per person as prescribed under 
the ‘“share-the-meat” program. 

Harry Peterson was chairman of the 
wool committee. The report as adopted 
by the convention dealt with the pro- 
posal for government purchase of all 
domestic wool in this language: 

Under the present policy of the Federal 
Government, a ceiling on wool has been 
established without a corresponding floor 
or lower limit. 

Also the government in its purchasing 
of foreign wools through its Good Neigh- 
bor Policies, lend-lease operations and for 
other reasons is accumulating a stock-pile 
of wool of such enormous quantity that 
it is causing concern among American 
wool growers as to the stability of the 
wool market in the near future. 

We believe that if the Federal Govern- 
ment purchased the entire wool clip of 
the United States at ceiling prices, it 
would stabilize the wool market and ob- 
viate present speculation. 

We therefore recommend that the Fed- 
eral Government purchase the American 
wool clip at ceiling prices for the dura- 
tion of the emergency and for at least 
one year thereafter, or until the stock-pile 
is disposed of. 

The committee also recommended 
“that as soon as assurance can be had 
of the continuation of the flow of 
foreign apparel wools to this country, 
that the supply of wool for civilian 
goods be greatly liberalized.” 

In connection with the wool bag 
situation, the committee said: 

Attempts to use substitutes for the con- 
ventional burlap bag are all as yet in the 
experimental stage. In view of the neces- 
sity of solving the problem of containers 
for wool we recommend that all interested 
agencies continue to explore the possibili- 
ties of evolving a satisfactory substitute. 

The work of the American Wool 
Council was endorsed, and it was re- 
quested that “growers, dealers, manu- 
facturers, and all other interested 
agencies, give their wholehearted sup- 
port to the American Wool Council, 
and that the activities of the council 
be continued throughout the emer- 
gency and indefinitely thereafter.” 

The convention voted to ask the 
State Department of Agriculture to set 
up a biennial budget of $80,000 to be 
devoted to predator control. Opposi- 
tion was expressed to a statewide 
bounty payment system. 


The grazing committee dealt with 
the deer problem in this language: 

The reduced kill of deer in California 
due to the war has resulted in a reduc- 
tion in the annual “take” from over 43,000 
head in 1941 to less than 23,000 in 1942 
and 
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Whereas, there is a limited amount of 
feed available, and 

Whereas, a severe winter will cause 
many deer to die, and 

Whereas, there is a shortage in meat for 
our Armed Forces 

There Be It Resolved, That the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association secure 
legislation authorizing the California Di- 
vision of Fish and Game to provide for the 
annual take of deer equal to the 1941 sea- 
son in California and an additional num- 
ber to be taken sufficient to secure and 
maintain sound game management. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Division in coopera- 
tion with the’ U. S. Forest Service and 
Grazing Service and individual land own- 
ers designate those areas of the state 
where there are excess game animals. 

The same committee asked that “the 
sheep industry be given a War Pro- 
duction Board priority sufficient to 
meet their ammunition needs.” It was 
also requested that lands in national 
parks and monuments be open for 
grazing during the emergency. The 
Johnson Bill for the establishment of 
advisory boards of holders of grazing 
permits and greater security in the 
tenure of such permits, with similar 
provisions for Taylor grazing lands, 
was endorsed. It was also asked that 
grazing be permitted on military reser- 
vations and bombing ranges where it 
would not interfere with the use of 
these areas for military purposes. 


Vindication For The 
Wool Lounging Robe 





E. ACKERMAN’S apology for the’ 


old lounging robe, given below, 
needs no comment or analysis, just the 
story of how it came to be written. 
Early this fall, as director of the 
American Wool Council, Mr. Acker- 
man vigorously protested to the Direc- 
tor General for Operations of the War 
Production Board a W.P.B. decree 
that wool should not be used in future 
manufacture of men’s and boys’ loung- 
ing robes (Wool Grower, October, 
1942, p. 17). The Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch used that protest as 
the basis for a humorous editorial in 
which it was declared that lounging 
robes were made for pretty men and 
pretty women and that most men usu- 
ally got their robes so dirty that they 
became the home for germs and a mat- 
ter of vexation for their wives. Un- 
willing to let the old lounging robe 
fall under such ignominy, Mr. Acker- 
man made the following skillful thrust: 


Editor of The Times-Dispatch, 
Sir: 


I read with great interest and a moder. 
ate degree of dejection your editoria] of 
October 12 entitled “The Lounging Robe 
Crisis.” I can assure you, sir, when we 
declared that the order forbidding woo) 
fabrics in lounging robes “destroyed a 
long-established market for a necessary 
article of apparel,” we were not thinking 
either of pretty men or pretty lounging 
robes. We had in mind at that moment the 
harassed householder who is nudged out 
of his warm bed in the bleak and. cold 
hours of the night to warm the baby’s 
formula, or to walk the blasted child out 
of caterwauling into exhausted sleep. We 
were thinking of this same guy during 
those miserable occasions when he 
stumbles sleepily into the cellar to shake 
down the furnace, open or close: dampers, 
and add a little coal to the fire. 

We approve of a comfortable amount of 
vegetable and other extraneous matters 
clinging to a well-regarded lounging robe. 
We believe the singed spot where the 
cigarette or cigar ashes fell arouses tran- 
quil memories so essential in easing the 
strain of a harassed world. The large 
brown spot for instance, just above the 
waistline, recalls one of those rare oc- 
casions when a cold in the head brought 
the luxury of breakfast in bed and the 
egg cup turned over.. The cold cream 
smudge at the neck got there the morn- 
ing the lady of the house bundled into it 
to make a hurried toilet so she could catch 
an early morning train to the State 
Garden Club meeting—or was it a class 
reunion. Why! each spot is an entry ina 
diary written in its own inimitable way. 

Wool has not only the soothing proper- 
ty of warmth but it shows an iron resis- 
tance to malevolent germs. Whatever their 
natural propensities when they burrow 
into wool, they become beneficent and law 
abiding in their new social state. We sug- 
gest, therefore, to the housewife who wants 
to clean her husband’s bathrobe that she 
merely hang it on the line, let the fresh 
air blow through it and the garment will 
be revivified. 

We intend to continue our efforts to 
put wool textiles back into bathrobes, Man 
today has few enough comforts without 
depriving him unnecessarily of one which 
is a positive badge of luxurious content- 
ment. Old traditions are disappearing en- 
tirely too rapidly. Youth today, seeking 
a beautiful and feminine mate, must cast 


his eye over long lines of sturdy arc welders, 


shipyard workers, and high speed engine 
experts. Instead of moonlight and the 
drifting scent of lilacs he courts now in 
the shadow of a compression drill and the 
clank of an assembly line. He has need of 
seclusion and peace in a warm wool bath- 
robe at the end of a cold and mean day 
as an escape from the maniacal life about 
him. He can’t find either in a robe of 
fibers cunningly contrived from _ slash 
pine, soya beans, or casein stolen from its 
natural fate of being a cottage cheese. 


F. EUGENE ACKERMAN, 
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NE year ago this week our nation 
was stunned by the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Even while negotiations 
were in progress in Washington seek- 
ing a peaceful settlement of disagree- 
ments between Japan and the United 
States, carnage at Pearl Harbor was 
being perpetrated by a yellow race who 
seek not only to take from us our 
cherished freedom and liberty but seek 
also to exterminate us as a national 
entity. Today we are in a total war 
in which practically every nation of 
the world is involved either in fighting 
to preserve liberty and freedom or in 
fighting to destroy it. Winning the war 
is, therefore, the first consideration. 
Should we fail, all those privileges for 
which our forefathers fought and 
which we now enjoy, such as freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, and 
freedom of enterprise, will be gone. 
Nothing counts but winning the war. 
It is now clear that this is not World 
War II but a continuation of the one 
started twenty years ago. Few import- 
ant issues were settled at the cessation 
of hostilities on November 11, 1918. 
This time we are going to attain a 
complete victory instead of a twenty- 
year armistice. This victory will guar- 
antee all men and all nations govern- 
ment based upon those high principles 
clearly set forth in our Constitution. 
Wool is a strategic product and 
ranks third in military importance, 
outranked only by food and ammuni- 
tion. With the exception of South 
America, the nations of the world are 
guarding their dwindling supplies of 
wool as carefully as their ammunition 
and food. Should the Allies gain full 
control of the Mediterranean as a re- 
sult of the present African campaign, 
the wool blockade which was so dis- 
astrous to Hitler’s Continental Europe 
last winter would even be more ef- 
fective this winter. According to our 
standards, which require 200 pounds 
of grease wool per soldier per year of 
combat, it would require approximate- 
ly four times the total wool production 
of Europe to keep Hitler’s six million 
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men from freezing to death; and this 
makes no provision for the eighty 
million civilians of Germany and about 
an equal number in conquered nations. 
Again this winter, at least, the Gesta- 
po will invade homes of conquered 
nations and seize all woolen material 
for the army. The need of animal fiber 
is so great in Continental Europe that 
Hitler is reported to have ordered that 
the cows’ tails be clipped, leaving only 
a brush of hair on the end of the tail 
with which the animal can protect it- 
self against flies. 

It is, therefore, logical that wool 
should take its place with copper, steel, 
food, and other commodities as a 
strategic material. A second reason 
lies in the fact that Japan appears to 
be casting covetous eyes on Australia, 
which supplies about half of the 
world’s production of fine wool. Con- 
trol of Australia by Japan would place 
England in an extremely embarrassing 
position, for Australia and Africa are 
practically the sole sources of fine wool 
for England and the Continent. Pos- 
session of Australia’s wool production 
by Japan, in addition to her vast stocks 
of silk, would place virtual control of 
the textile industry of the world in 
her hands as far as imports and ex- 
ports are concerned. It is logical then 
that stocks of wool should command 
the early attention of our War Pro- 
duction Board both as to limitations 
of its use and maintenance of reserve 
stocks. 

Consumption has been closely guard- 
ed, so far as civilian material is con- 
cerned, through conservation orders 
issued quarterly, reducing almost to 
the vanishing point the amount of 
domestic wool that could legally be 
used in the manufacture of civilian 
material. Conservation orders were so 
drastic that many worsted mills deem- 
ed it useless to try to manufacture 
material for civilian wear and turned 
their total machinery to the manu- 
facture of government or lend-lease 
material. The strategic supply has been 
augmented substantially during the 
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year until the total of wool in the 
United States so classed now amounts 
to slightly under seven hundred mil- 
lion pounds. The textile division of the 
War Production Board desires to in- 
crease this emergency stock-pile to a 
billion pounds. There is little doubt 
that this goal will be reached, for 
practically every convoy returning 
from Australia brings large quantities 
of wool, either for addition to the 
strategic supply or trans-shipment to 
England. The desire for wool conserva- 
tion on the part of the textile division 
of the War Production Board is so 
great that premiums in the way of 
additional supplies of virgin wool have 
been awarded to mills using the high- 
est percentage of wool substitutes in 
their manufacturing operations. The 
necessity of enforced use of substitutes 
for wool may be seriously questioned 
in view of the huge stocks that are 
being accumulated the world over. 
Our attention has been called to the 
fact that we are preparing for the 
worst that could happen, rather than 
ordinary conditions. 

The domestic wool market, during 
the past year, has not been governed 
by the law of supply and demand, but 
by rules and regulations emanating 
from the War Production Board in 
Washington. The - huge order of 
seventy-two million yards of material 
and ten million blankets, has furnished 
the backbone of the wool market dur- 
ing the season. Manufacturers holding 
government contracts have been about 
the only legal outlet for domestic wool. 
Therefore, the market has been active 
when government orders were in the 
offing, and almost totally inactive be- 
tween the placing of government con- 
tracts. 

The price ceiling placed upon do- 
mestic wool February 28, 1942, al- 
though impossible of enforcement to 
the letter of the law, has accomplished 
the desired results of preventing in- 
flationary prices for wool that would 
otherwise have occurred. 

Efforts to have the government take 
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over the domestic ’42 clip at ceiling 
prices met with a partial failure. A 
compromise whereby the government 
agreed to require the use of domestic 
wool in the manufacture of govern- 
ment contracts, so long as domestic 
supplies were available, was accepted 
on behalf of the wool growing industry. 
Major General Corbin, of the Quarter- 
master General’s office, deserves much 
credit for the manner in which he has 
supported the domestic wool market. 
Stocks of domestic wool suitable for 
the manufacture of government or- 
ders are well-nigh exhausted. There- 
fore, we can no longer object to the 
use of foreign wool in contracts that 
may be placed before the ’43 clip is 
available. 

Our consumption of wool in ’42 will 
be the greatest of record. It is now 
estimated that the total figure will be 
around a billion two hundred million 
pounds. It is exceedingly doubtful, 
however, if the consumption will be 
as great in ’43, for our soldiers abroad 
are now being clothed by the textile 
manufacturers in England and Austra- 
lia. 

Two important developments have 
taken place within the last ten days 
that vitally affect the interests of 
every wool grower in the United States 
and the value of the ’43 clip that will 
soon be sheared. For over a year we 
have been flirting with the Latin 
American countries for the purchase 
of the unsold portion of their ’41 and 
’42 clips. Negotiations, according to 
reliable information, have now been 
completed for the purchase of thirty 
to forty million pounds of the old 
Uruguayan clip for which they failed 
to find a market. The United States 
has also agreed to purchase that por- 
tion of the clip now being shorn that 
remains unsold on May 1, 1943. The 
prices involved range from 3714 cents 
down to 34 cents to the South Ameri- 
can holder. It has not yet been an- 
nounced whether this wool will be 
stored in South America or shipped to 
this country. This is principally 
medium wool and comes in direct 
competition with our quarter and 
three-eighths grades. 

The second major factor is a reduc- 
tion in the price of Australian wool 
by the British government. It will be 
recalled that the price to the Austra- 
lian wool grower was increased as of 
July 2 to the extent of 15 per cent 
at the request of the War Production 
Board. Through our State Department 
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the British Government has been in- 
fluenced to reduce this 15 per cent in- 
crease by 614 per cent. Let us make a 
practical illustration. Australian 64’s, 
a grade comparable to our good Terri- 
tory wool, can be brought into this 
country and sold at a cost of about 
$1.00 clean, while the ceiling on the 
comparable grade of domestic wool 
and the present market is $1.18, per 
clean pound. This cannot be construed 
as other than a deliberate attempt to 
lower world wool values. It is not too 
early to interest ourselves in the dis- 
position of the 1943 clip and future 
clips for the duration and so long 
thereafter as a strategic supply exists. 
The National Wool Marketing Corpor- 
ation, in annual session at the Palmer 
Hotel in Chicago, December 3, devot- 
ed much time to this proposition. 

Conferences are now being held at 
various points in the United States 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, map- 
ping out a program for increased pro- 
duction of agricultural products. So far 
as we are advised, no mention has 
been made of the wool production 
program. The labor shortage is so 
serious that the production in ’42 will 
necessarily be affected. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been blocked 
off, as it were, from taking any part 
in either the production or conserva- 
tion programs so far as wool is con- 
cerned. The Textile Division of the 
War Production Board has devoted 
practically all of its time to the 
allocation and conservation half of the 
program. It is now time that the pro- 
duction program be given some at- 
tention. 


Prices are now guaranteed by either 
the British or the United States go- 
vernments to practically every major 
wool producing country of the world 
with the exception of Argentina and 
our domestic industry. There is little 
doubt that if Argentina should see 
fit to align herself with the Allies, 
some such guarantee would gladly be 
given to the wool industry of that 
country by the United States. Incident- 
ally, second clip Argentine wool is now 
being offered as low as 9 cents per 
grease pound, and the government is 
seeking to perfect some guarantee of 
its own to offset the agreement re- 
cently perfected between Uruguay and 
the United States. Should we under- 
write the Argentine clip, our domestic 
industry would be the only substantial 
volume of wool in the world that is 
not guaranteed against a market de- 


cline. During the last year it was fre. 
quently stated in Washington that if 
it became necessary to either purchase 
or underwrite the South American clip 
there would be no question as to the 
advisability of taking over the domes- 
tic clip. The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, in annual session at 
Chicago, formulated some very definite 
policies in this regard, and it is to be 
hoped that we may all be able to work 
together to secure some protection for 
the domestic industry that would at 
least be comparable to that given by 
our government and the English Go- 
vernment to all the other principal 
wool producing countries of the world, 


Stock-Pile Wools Sold 


Commercial Bulletin reports the 

sale of 7,928 bales, approximately 

2,616,000 pounds of Australian wool 

in Boston on November 27 by the De- 

fense Supplies Corporation, with the 

National Wool Marketing Corporation 
acting as sales agent. 





The Commercial Bulletin states: 

This wool was offered for sale because 
of ware-housing conditions in New Bedford, 
duty paid as semi-sound, and each type or 
group was represented by about 5 per 
cent of the number of bales comprising 
the lot . . Rights were reserved by 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
acting as agent for the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, to place upset prices below 
which sale would not be made. The pur- 
chaser will be privileged to have repre- 
sentatives at the New Bedford ware- 
house at time of taking delivery and may 
reject any bales that have sustained a 
greater degree of damage than that rep- 
resented by sample bales from which pur- 
chase was made. 

The wools auctioned were all fine 
and: half-blood wools ranging from 
70’s to 58’s. The fine wools attained 
ceiling prices and the half-bloods, 58’s- 
60’s, sold generally a few cents below 
the ceiling for that grade, but the 
lower half-bloods (58’s) reached maxi- 
mum prices. Thirty-four lots out of 51 
went at ceiling prices. 


Topmakers were the largest buyers 
along with some mills; however, deal- 
ers took some of the wools. 


“Tt was announced at the outset,” 
according to the Bulletin, “that ‘this 
must not be construed in any way as 
a liquidation of strategic supply’ but 
was a particular lot sold for a specific 
purpose.” 
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E DEVELOPMENT of this baler 
was inspired by the shortage of 

jute wool bags and the announcement 
by federal authorities that imports of 
wool bag burlap will be drastically 
curtailed during the coming year. In 
addition many growers and dealers 
alike feel that the traditional burlap 
wool bag so long used in our industry 
is a ridiculous thing, ungainly and 
cumbersome. Present restrictions on 
minimum freight car loadings also 
make it advisable to get as much wool 
as possible into a car, without damag- 
ing the wool. 

The baler here described offers the 
following advantages: 

1. The use of burlap or other cloth 
is completely eliminated. 

2. It is designed for use on the 
ranch. 

3. It can be knocked down in a 
few minutes for moving from one farm 
or ranch to another. 


4. It can be made by any carpenter 
and blacksmith or garage mechanic 
worthy of the name. 

5. All the lumber specified is of 
stock sizes except that for the upper 
box which is 114 inches thick. Even 
the upper box can be made of standard 
thickness if no facilities are available 
for planing. 

6. All the iron work calls for 
standard thicknesses and gauges. 
Welding is held to a minimum. 


7. The finished, packed bale, about 
20”x36”x40” is easily handled and of- 
fers great advantages in shipping by 
rail. 


8. By sealing the edges of the bales 
with tape, the packages can be made 
moth proof if the wools are to be 
stored. 


9. Cost of the package, per pound 
of wool, is less than the cost of new 
wool bags. 


It has the following disadvantages: 


1. The baler should cost from $75 
to $100 depending on locality and 
whether or not the power units must 
each be made locally or could be made 
in quantity and distributed by a cen- 
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tral agency. This is much greater than 
the cost of a sacking stand. 


2. It takes about as long to make 
a bale as it takes to pack and sew a 
bag and the bale holds less wool. 


3. The paper containers must be 
given more protection against moisture 
than a bag. The drier they are the 
stiffer, and the stiffer they are the 
better. 


4. It takes more practice to make 
a good bale than a good sack and bal- 
ing must follow a standard routine 
of operation. 


5. The paper box, 4 wires and steel 
band weigh about 9 pounds, while a 
bag weighs only 4. 


The photographs accompanying this 
article are intended to give a pictorial 
description of the operations involved 
in using the baler. The close-up photo- 
graphs are supplemental to the line 
drawings. 


The following instructions will be 
found useful to those who make the 
device: 


(a) It is essential that the dimen- 
sions of the central, rectangular frame 
be exactly 18”x36” inside and that the 
interior surfaces of the top box, side 
doors and end doors align perfectly 
with the interior edges of the central 
frame. If this alignment is not exact, 
the flaps on the lid of the paper con- 
tainer will catch on any projecting 
edge and will be ruined during com- 
pression of the wool. 


(b) Interior surfaces of top and 
bottom boxes, the top and bottom 
edges of the end doors, the interior 
surfaces of the angle iron against which 
the end doors slide, and the two four- 
foot sticks used in the side door 
grooves should all be rubbed with a 
cake of paraffin wax or laundry soap 
for maximum ease of operation. 


(c) Lumber, especially dressed 
lumber, varies in size in different lo- 
calities and among different mills. On 
the Pacific Coast the dressed size of a 
“2x4 § 2S” is usually 134”x314”, and 
this size is specified in the drawings. 


IN CARDBOARD CONTAINER 


By J. F. Wilson 
University of California 


However: some of these 2x4’s are 1 
13/16”x354”. Those who construct 
the baler should bear this in mind. 
Most of the dimensions given are not 
critical but a few of them are. 


(d) The 14” cables are cut 8% 
feet long and are 8 feet net after allow- 
ing for the cable clamps inside the 
414” pipe and the clamps and thimble 
at the other end. This cable should be 
of maximum flexibility. A suggested 
specification is “extra flexible hoisting 
rope, plow steel, 8 strands, 19 wires to 
the strand, breaking strength 2 tons 
or over.” The cable should encircle ° 
the pipe or drum at least one full turn 
before any considerable pressure is ap- 
plied, otherwise it may shear off at 
the point of attachment. On the draw- 
ing a 5/16” cable is called for. A 44” 
cable will work better. 

(e) The amount of compression 
can be varied from almost nothing to 
twenty pounds per cubic foot, depend- 
ing on the kind of wool being put up. 
The greasier the wool the less com- 
pression it will stand without damage 
to the wool. Heavy wools such as those 
from Black Top Delaine Merinos 
should not be too tightly squeezed. In 
the experimental baler, using fine wool 
fleeces with a shrinkage of about 58 
per cent, most of the bales weighed 
about 174 pounds gross, 165 pounds 
net. 


In developing this device the writer 
wishes to acknowledge with thanks 
the fine cooperation of the California 
Container Corporation of Emeryville, 


California, who made the cardboard 
boxes at present recommended. Thanks 
are also due the Sisalkraft Company 
of Chicago and Blake, Moffett and 
Towne, paper dealers of Sacramento, 
California, for their interest and ad- 
vice. 

Steps in the use of the baler and de- 
tails of construction are shown on the 
following pages. 

Further inquiries should be address- 
ed to the author at the University of 
California at Davis. 
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Fig. 2. End doors are slid to closed 
position. 





2 ig 


Fig. 3. Chain supports are unhooked 
and side doors lowered and locked 
in place with paddles. 


Steps in the Use of 


Fig. 9. Pressure is applied. 





Fig. 10. When the baler top has 
been pulled down to a point where 
the container lid is ready to lap 
over the sides of the bale the sticks 
are thrust through the grooves in 
the side doors. This forces the sides 
of the container away from the 
side doors of the baler and assures 
the lid flap going on the outside of 
the bale. 





Fig. 11. Further compression is ap- 
plied until the top is in its proper 
place as indicated by a mark on the 
end of the top box. The side doors 
are now raised and the baling wires 
passed around the bale. 





the 





Fig. 4. Chain supports are again 
hooked to ring bolts, the two hinged 
halves of the top box are lowered 


and the “curtains” are draped over 
the interior of the box. These cur. 
tains extend only far enough to lap 
the edge of the container. 


Wo 


Fig. 12. Compression is released. 
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fig. 5. Fleeces are tramped into 
he lower box with as even a dis- 
fibution as possible. 


Fig. 13. A %” steel band is put" 
around the bale. This operation may 
be done while the bale is still under 
compression if desirable. The band- 
ing tools are loaned to users by 
dealers in banding. 
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Fig. 6. Upper box is raised and 
locked in position. It is then filled 
half to two thirds full, depending on 
density of packing desired. 





Fig. 7. The paper container lid is 
placed in the upper box, side flaps 
down, end flaps up. The baler top 
is now lowered into the upper box. 


Fig. 14. The bale release is pulled 
on both sides, allowing the bale to 
drop 2 inches and thus free it from 
compression against the central 
framework. 








Fig. 8. Cable terminals are adjusted 
and secured. 


Fig. 15. The bale is tipped out of 
either side of the baler. 





Fig. 16. Close-up of bottom of baler 
and bale release. 








17. Close-up of power mechan- 
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To construct the baler, the follow- 
g bolts and other hardware will be 
equired: 
ide doors 


fra doors 


Bearings for 
steel pipe 
(drum) 


5 dozen 1%” flat head 
wood screws 

3 dozen 4x4 car. 

3 pr. 8” T hinges with 1%” 
screws 

38 dozen 14” 
wood screws 

4 drawer pulls 

16—\%4” x 4” car. 

4—14” x 10 mach. 


flat head 
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1—% x 11 mach. s—1, x 8 flat head stove 
2—, x 4% Car. Bale release 4— 34” x 616” car. 
Power 3—% x 11% mach. 8—21%4” wood screws 
assembly 1—¥% x 1% mach. 12 ft. %” rope 
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T THE insistent demand of wool 

producers, development of a quick 
method of sampling grease wool to 
determine its shrinkage was under- 
taken in 1937 by the Department of 
Agriculture through its wool research 
laboratory in the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration. Work has been 
carried on continuously since that time 
in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, laboratories of col- 
leges, universities, state experiment 
stations of Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming, 
and various woolen mills. Reports have 
been issued each year showing the 
progress of the research.* 

By 1940, the possibilities of develop- 
ing a satisfactory method of test be- 
came apparent. That year comparisons 
were made of the shrinkage of 49 
separate quantities of wool, and the 
average shrinkage of two samples in 
most instances and three in others 
selected by the random method showed 
extreme differences from the entire 
unit under test of -2.4 per cent and 
+1.6 per cent. In 95 per cent of these 
tests the difference was 1.7 per cent 
or less. This research has taken on 
new and added significance during the 
past year, in view of the importance 
of wool as a constituent of the cloth- 
ing of our armed forces. 


Methods of Approach 


As in previous years, the principal 
aim during 1941 has been to establish 
the accuracy of the sampling method 
by obtaining as many comparisons as 
possible between accurate bulk shrink- 
ages and corresponding sample shrink- 
ages. 

During the past year, attention has 
been paid to the problem of how vari- 
able were the domestic wools sampled, 
and how closely samples drawn from 
wools of such demonstrated variability 
could be expected to represent the 
bulk. The results obtained indicated 
that with even the most variable Ter-. 
*Copies of these reports, for 1938, 1939, and 1940, 

may be obtained from The Marketing Reports 


Division, Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C 
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By Warner M. Buck and George C. Lecompt, 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ritory wools, sampling remained a 
practical matter. The information ob- 
tained also indicated clearly the mini- 
mum amount of sampling necessary 
to represent Territory wools with 
reasonable accuracy. 

Many efforts have been made to de- 
vise a satisfactory mechanical samp- 
ling device for use on Territory wools. 

Progress has been made in adapting 
the laboratory procedure to the test- 
ing of smaller samples than hereto- 
fore. Half-pound subsamples drawn 
from thoroughly blended and homo- 
genized wool were scoured in small 
tubs with excellent results. Changes 
in apparatus are also being made 
which should result in further pro- 
gress in blending. 


Random Hand Seam Sampling 


The method followed in selecting 
samples on which reports are made 
herein may be designated as random 
hand seam sampling. This method of 
sampling calls for pulling the seams 
of the bag to be sampled, and taking 
a number of handfuls of wool, weigh- 
ing possibly one-twentieth of a pound 
each, at regular intervals along the 
opened seam. Efforts are made to draw 
handfuls from well under the surface 
of the wool as well as from the im- 
mediate surface. 

The studies of the variability of 
Territory wools indicate that in some 
cases the variability may attain a 
value as high as 7.2 per cent shrink- 
age. (This figure of 7.2 per cent shrink- 
age represents the standard deviation 
with respect to single handfuls of the 
most variable Territory wools.) If 200 
handfuls are drawn, it is evident that 
the standard error of the average 
shrinkage of that number of handfuls 
will be in the neighborhood of 0.5 per 
cent. This indicated that the limits of 
uncertainty for such samples for a 
probability of 0.95 is +1.0 per cent. 
The unavoidable errors in all field and 
laboratory weighings and processes 
operate to raise these expected limits 
of error to +1.5 per cent for a prob- 
ability of 0.95. 


The fact that the random hand seam 
sampling method tends to restrict the 
sampler to definite locations in the 
bags sampled has the effect of decreas. 
ing the personal bias exhibited by the 
sampler. Experiments carried out by 
means of the random hand seam samp- 
ling method seem to indicate little 
personal bias; completely inexperience. 
ed samplers, however, will tend to draw 
samples that are low in shrinkage. }t 
appears advisable, therefore, that 
samplers should obtain some experi- 
ence in the method before putting it 
into practice. 


Results 


During the past year, it has been 
impossible to obtain determinations of 
shrinkages on entire clips and _ lots, 
Bulk shrinkages have been obtained 
on small lots varying in size from one 
bag up to five bags. In arriving at a 
decision as to how accurate sample 
shrinkages might be, they have been 
compared with the bulk shrinkages 
found for the entire bags from which 
the samples were drawn. It is desirable 
to stress that in such a procedure, 
good agreement will be found only if 
both the findings for sample shrink- 
ages and those for the entire bag are 
accurate, and it appears quite possible 
in making such comparisons that the 
determinations for the entire bag 
shrinkages were in error, rather than 
those for the samples. 

In the program of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, it has been 
necessary to have entire bags scoured 
by commission wool scourers or to co- 
operate in experiments involving such 
work. During 1941, commission scour- 
ers processed some 40,000 pounds of 
wool which had been sampled by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion. The year’s work necessitated 
more than 900 individual shrinkage 
determinations requiring the scouring 
of some 5,900 pounds of wool in the 
A.M.A. laboratory. 

The experiments carried on during 
the past year are classified into seven 
groups: 
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j, Experiments in which sample shrink- 
findings were compared with those 
for the entire bag as made in the labora- 
tory of the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration. These entire-bag shrinkage 
determinations had a definite and ascer- 
tginable degree of accuracy. 
9, Experiments in which the entire-bag 








shrinkages were determined by a com- 
mercial scourer. Here, there was no way 
of ascertaining the accuracy of the re- 
gits as obtained by the _ commercial 
gourer, except by comparing them with 
the A.M.A. sample shrinkage findings. 

3. In a large number of experiments in 
which the A.M.A. laboratory cooperated 
with the wool scouring plant of the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, no 
check as to the accuracy of the sampling 
was possible except by comparing one 
sample shrinkage as determined by A.M.A. 
with another sample shrinkage as de- 
termined by the Texas laboratory. 

4, Tests on farm flock wools in which 
commercially determined shrinkages, 
whose accuracy could not be ascertained, 
were used for comparison with A.M.A. 
sample findings. 

5. Experiments with mechanical sampl- 
ing. 

A Experiments in blending wool samples. 

7. Experiments to establish correct 
scouring temperatures. 

Results obtained during 1941 are 
discussed below under the respective 
headings. 

1. Comparison between sample 
shrinkage determinations for samples 
and for the entire bag, in which the 
latter were made in the A.M.A. labor- 
atory and had a definite and ascer- 
tainable accuracy. A total of seven 
tests was run involving 37 individual 
sample shrinkages. The extreme dif- 
ferences found for the samples from 
the entire bag shrinkages were +1.2 
per cent and -1.3 per cent. In these 
37 comparisons, 31 sample shrinkages 
differed by less than 1 per cent from 
the shrinkage of the corresponding 
entire bag. The simple average of all 
sample shrinkages was 56.2 per cent, 
and the simple average of all entire 
bag shrinkages was 56.0 per cent, the 
difference between the two being only 
0.2 per cent. 

2. Comparisons between sample 
shrinkages and entire bag shrinkages 
in which the latter were determined 
by commercial scourer. In these tests 
the accuracy of the entire bag, shrink- 
ages could not be demonstrated. The 
results under this classification were 
all obtained in one large experiment 
involving commercial tests on four 5- 
bag lots and two 1-bag lots of Terri- 
tory wool. On the 5-bag lots, samples 
were drawn not only by the random 
hand seam sampling method but also 
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Table 1—Sample and Entire Bag Shrinkages as Found for 5-Bag Lots 
of Domestic Wools 














SHRINKAGES 
Different from Entire Lot 
Treasury Commercially Treasury 
; A.M.A. : A.M.A. 
Kind of Wool Sensube = pte keg eg Gomanhe —. 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Rambouillet  .................... 58.1 57.5 57.7 +0.4 —0.2 
PS. 53.0 53.7 52.9 +0.1 +0.8 
CORTIOUMIO So oescn dose techie 49.3 50.2 48.7 +0.6 +1.5 
CRUMTINES, nck tcc ene 47.0 47.6 46.8 +0.2 +0.8 
AVOTGRE on 51.9 52.3 51.5 +0.3 +0.7 








by the Treasury Department’s coring 
device. The results are shown in Table 


1. 


In the preceding table, the shrink- 
ages as found by A.M.A. are quite 
close to those found by the mill for 
the entire bag. Each A.M.A. shrinkage 
above represents the average of ten 
individual sample shrinkages. It was 
also found in comparing the 40 indivi- 
dual A.M.A. sample shrinkages with 
the entire bag shrinkages as deter- 
mined by the mill, the extreme dif- 
ferences are +1.5 per cent and -0.7 
per cent. Only four of the 40 shrinkage 
determinations differed as much as 1 
per cent, or more, and none exceeded 
1.5 per cent. The above results indicate 
very strongly that the random hand 
seam sampling method is quite reliable 
within the limits of uncertainty of 
+1.5 per cent. 


In addition to the above tests on 
5-bag lots, there were experiments on 
two 1-bag lots. Here, on one bag of 
long staple Rambouillet wool, the 
commercially determined entire bag 
shrinkage was 56.7 per cent, while the 
corresponding A.M.A. sample shrink- 
ages were 55.2 per cent, 55.4 per cent, 
and 55.4 per cent. That all three of 
the sample shrinkages should be lower 
by the amounts indicated than the 
shrinkage determined by the mill ap- 
peared very unusual, since the results 
on the 40 samples in the preceding 
5-bag tests had indicated the maximum 
error of the sampling method to be 
1.5 per cent, with sample shrinkages 
tending to be higher by approximately 
0.3 per cent rather than to be lower 
than those determined by the mill. 


On a single bag of short staple 
Rambouillet wool, the commercially 
determined entire-bag shrinkage was 
60.7 per cent, with corresponding 
A.M.A. sample shrinkages of 58.3 per 
cent, 57.5 per cent, and 57.9 per cent. 
The indicated differences were -2.4 
per cent, -3.2 per cent, and -2.8 per 


cent. These differences exceeded all 
expected limits. 


The results of these two 1-bag 
tests indicated that either the two 
commercially determined entire-bag 
shrinkages or the six sample shrink- 
ages were in error. In view of the fact 
that previous results had demonstrat- 
ed the A.M.A. sampling method to be 
reliable and that a sample drawn from 
one bag should be much more repre- 
sentative than the same size sample 
drawn from five bags, while commer- 
cial determinations on single bags 
might be unreliable, it was concluded 
that the commercial shrinkage deter- 
minations on the two single bag tests 
had been in error. Although it is evi- 
dent that the quantities of wool in- 
volved may be too small to permit of 
accurate commercial shrinkage deter- 
minations, in these two tests at least 
the evidence is that the sample shrink- 
age determinations are more reliable 
than the commercially determined 
shrinkages on the entire lots in ques- 
tion. 


3. Results in which no entire-bag 
shrinkages were obtained but dupli- 
cate sample shrinkages were obtained 
in cooperating laboratories. In these 
experiments it was possible to obtain 
some 70 comparisons on samples 
drawn from Texas clips. One of a pair 
of duplicate samples was scoured at 
the wool scouring plant of the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
while the other was scoured in the 
A.M.A. wool scouring laboratory. In 
these tests, it was found that the only 
possible indication of accuracy of the 
samples lies in an inspection of the 
differences between the paired sample 
shrinkages. It is evident that if samples 
may be in error at times by as much 
as 1.5 per cent, occasional duplicate 
samples must exhibit differences of as 
much as 3.0 per cent, since one sample 
might be in error by +1.5 per cent, 
while the other might be in error by 
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-1.5 per cent. On the 70 comparisons 
in these tests, we found the extreme 
difference to be 3.1 per cent. In all 
other comparisons, the differences 
were 2.9 per cent, or less; 41 of the 
differences were less than 1.0 per cent; 
21 were less than 2.0 per cent; 8 rang- 
ed from 2.1 to 2.9 per cent, and as 
stated before, the extreme deviation 
was 3.1 per cent. Here, we find no 
evidence to indicate definitely that the 
random hand seam sampling method 
will give rise to errors exceeding 1.6 
per cent. 


4. Tests on farm flock wools. It 
was possible for the A.M.A. to co- 
operate in these experiments due to 
the kindness of a cooperative wool 
marketing association. The lots involv- 
ed were Minnesota wools, extremely 
taggy and non-uniform in type. The 
wools sampled consisted of 5-bag lots. 
In addition to being non-uniform, the 
wool in most of the lots was quite 
damp near the interior of the bags, 
while it was more or less dry near 
the exterior. In some cases, this damp- 
ness had been sufficient to create a 
noticeable odor of mildew. Owing to 
the non-uniformity of these Minnesota 
wools, the results were not so satis- 
factory as'those previously described 
for the better prepared Territory 
wools. Considering, however, the un- 
even nature of the farm flock wools 
sampled and the fact that these were 
the first experiments with this type 
of wool, the results obtained are prom- 
ising. In the nine tests run on this 
type of wool, differences of the samples 
from the commercially determined en- 
tire bag shrinkages were found to be 
as follows: -1.2 per cent, -2.5 per cent, 
-0.6 per cent, -1.0 per cent, +1.2 per 
cent, +1.1 per cent, +1.7 per cent, 
+0.5 per cent and +2.0 per cent. 


5. Experiments dealing with mech- 
anical sampling. Efforts have been 
made to get away from the personal 
element involved in hand sampling by 
using mechanical sampling devices. 
Many of these have been constructed, 
tried out, and rejected. Some were 
rejected because of the difficulty or 
even impossibility of drawing samples 
with them. Others drew samples easily 
but gave inaccurate results. It is note- 
worthy that these experiments denoted 
that a mechanical sampling tool may 
have a high degree of mechanical bias. 
Depending upon the design of the tool, 
samples may have a bias towards high 
shrinkages or towards low shrinkages. 
Tools constructed in the form of har- 
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NEW FORM OF STANDARD WOOL GRADES 





The Wool Division of the Agricultural Marketing Administration has 


+ 














designed a new boxed form of the standard grades of wool which, the division 
believes, will prove very helpful to producers and handlers of wool in the 
producing areas. As shown Bou the new form or "package" is a large box 
containing six samples of grease wool that conform to the Department of 
Agriculture specifications for grade. There is a half pound of wool in each of 
the samples: Fine, half blood, three-eighths, quarter blood, low quarter blood, 
and common and braid, the latter two being combined, instead of set up 
separately as in the former government standards. 

The sets of standard wool grades formerly distributed by the government 
displayed single staples of each of the grades on black-velvet-covered card- 
board. With the larger, loose amounts of each sample in the new forms, a 
more practical use is permitted, one that will enable the grower to sell his 
wool on a grade basis, in the opinion of A.M.A. officials. 

Some 50 sets of the new forms have been submitted to each of the major 
organizations in the different branches of the wool industry so that the A.M.A. 
may have the benefit of their comments and suggestions for improvement. 
It is emphasized that the forms are now. being sent out on a trial basis only. 
However, if they prove satisfactory, consideration will be given to their 
general distribution. At the moment, the A.M.A. reports, widespread distri- 


bution is not feasible. 











poons apparently tend to draw from 
the bags the longer staples having 
lower shrinkages, and in drawing the 
samples from the bags by this means, 
there is a tendency for the loose dirt 
to be stripped from the wool. The net 
result is a bias towards low shrinkages 
which may amount to as much as from 
three to four per cent. 

Boring devices, when used on loosely 
packed wools, have a bias towards high 
shrinkages, which may amount to as 





much as 2 per cent. It is felt, however, 
that with suitably compressed wools, 
the bias of boring devices can be en- 
tirely eliminated. 

Some simple devices for sampling 
which are pushed directly into the bag 
have been shown to be free from bias, 
although the drawing of a sample with 
them is more or less arduous. 

The experiments have shown that 
samples with no bias can be drawn by 
mechanical means and that the vari- 
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ability of such samples in some cases 
is less than one-half that of hand- 
drawn samples from the same wool. 
It appears that very shortly it will be 
possible to show that mechanical 
sampling of Territory wools is practic- 
able and statistically sound. 

6. Experiments in blending wool 
samples. There are many advantages 
inherent in obtaining shrinkage results 
from small subsamples rather than 
from the larger samples of 20 or 30 
pounds. The process is quicker, cheap- 
er, affords the opportunity for better 
control, and it is always possible to go 
back and check results. On the other 
hand, a loss of precision is ‘entailed 
with the subsample unless the larger 
sample from which it was drawn has 
been properly blended and homogen- 
ized. Experiments are under way to 
improve upon the results obtained with 
the regular Wilson-type duster in 
blending and homogenizing large wool 
samples. Introduction of an extra 
series of fixed teeth into the Wilson 
duster helps considerably in obtaining 
better blending. Two other devices are 
being experimented with, however, 
which appear to produce far better 
blending action than any simple modi- 
fication of the Wilson duster. Incom- 
plete results obtained from these de- 
vices so far, indicate that the vari- 
ability of blended samples is less than 
one half that of samples processed in 
the Wilson duster. As stated before, 
this work is still in the experimental 
stage, and will later be reported upon 
more fully. 

7. Experiments to establish correct 
scouring temperatures. Although in 
the past it has been generally believed 
that scouring temperatures of from 
120 to 125 degrees F. were the best 
to use, it was felt advisable to deter- 
mine this more definitely. Scouring 
experiments, run at temperatures of 
from 80 degrees F. to 180 degrees F. 
indicated that there was a progressive 
increase in the damage incurred by 
samples and a progressive decrease in 
yield from samples as the scouring 
temperatures increased. Samples 
scoured at 125 degrees F. exhibited 
minimum contents of residual impuri- 
ties. Temperatures in excess of 125 
degrees F. had relatively slight effect 
in decreasing the yield of pure wool. 
On the other hand, when temperatures 
below 120 degrees F. were applied, the 
samples exhibited excessively high 
residual impurities. 

The tests showed that samples 
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scoured at 125 degrees F. would yield 
only about 0.20 per cent less clean 
wool than if scoured at the impractic- 
ably low temperature of 80 degrees F. 
This lowering of yield of only 0.20 per 
cent was considered negligible. The 
conclusion was reached that 125 de- 
grees F. was the best temperature to 
use in scouring wool, for purposes of 
laboratory shrinkage determination. 
Summary 

1. In 37 comparisons with bulk 
shrinkages of definite and ascertain- 
able accuracy, random hand seam 
samples’ showed extreme differences 
of +1.2 per cent and -1.3 per cent. 
In 31 of these tests, the differences 
were less than 1.0 per cent. The aver- 
age sample shrinkage was higher than 
the average for the entire bag by only 
0.2 per cent. 

2. In 40 comparisons with com- 
mercially determined shrinkages on 5- 
bag lots of Territory wool, the extreme 
differences found were +1.5 per cent 
and -0.7 per cent. Thirty-six of these 
40 differences were less than 1.0 per 
cent. The average sample shrinkage 
was higher than the average entire lot 
shrinkage by only 0.3 per cent. 

3. In comparing commercially de- 
termined shrinkages for single bags, 
the differences amounted to as much 
as 3.2 per cent. After considering all 
points that appear to be pertinent to 
these tests, it was necessary to con- 
clude that the commercially deter- 
mined shrinkages on these single bag 
lots were in error. 

4. In an interlaboratory test con- 
ducted by the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical Experiment Station, com- 
parisons between the shrinkages of 70 
duplicate samples showed the extreme 
differences between the paired samples 
to be 3.1 per cent. In 41 of these 70 
comparisons, the differences were less 
than 1.0 per cent. In these experiments 
there was no evidence to indicate de- 
finitely that any random hand seam 
sample was in error by more than 1.6 
per cent. 

5. In nine comparisons with com- 
mercially determined shrinkages on 
5-bag lots of farm flock wools, the 
extreme differences were -2.5 per cent 
and +2.0 per cent. These differences 
are perhaps too large, but in view 
of the extreme variability of the wools 
tested and the fact that these are the 
first experiments run on such wools, 
the results are considered to be prom- 
ising. 


6. Statistical investigations have 


indicated that even the most variable 
Territory wools can be sampled with 
a sampling error of 1.0 per cent and 
a probability of 0.95. 

7. Results during the past year in- 
dicate that it is possible to sample 
Territory wools by the random hand 
seam sampling method and arrive at 
a shrinkage accurate within +1.5 per 
cent and a probability of 0.95. 

8. Mechanical sampling devices have 
been developed and experiments made 
with them. Indications are that mech- 
anical sampling of Territory wool is 
practicable and statistically sound. 

9. Improved blending devices have 
been developed for use in the sub- 
sampling of samples of wool. The 
variability of samples blended by 
means of these new devices is less than 
one half that of samples blended by 
means of a Wilson-type duster. 

10. Experiments have borne out 
and more clearly demonstrated pre- 
vious findings that 125 degrees F. is 
the most suitable temperature at which 
to scour wool. 

11. In the light of information 
gained from numerous experiments it 
seems at the present time highly likely 
that a method of test having the pos- 
sibilities of great value to wool grow- 
ers will eventually be developed. 


Avoid Tar Brands 


HEEPMEN can make a greater con- 

tribution to the job of providing 
warm flying suits for the Nation’s 
fighting airmen if they will avoid the 
use of tar when branding their sheep 
and lambs, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has declared. 

There is need for all the good shear- 
ling pelts the country can possibly pro- 
duce to be made into suits for Army, 
Navy and Marine flyers. 

The Department said some proces- 
sors of shearling pelts have been great- 
ly troubled by finding tar brands on a 
large portion of the pelts they receive. 
Brands made with tar cannot be suf- 
ficiently removed from the pelts in the 
scouring operation to make them ac- 
ceptable to the military inspectors. 
Cutting out the tar brands in some 
cases results in a loss of as much as 
20 per cent of the total area of the 
pelts. A considerable number of tar- 
branded pelts are discarded entirely. 
For these reasons, sheepmen are urged 
to discontinue the use of tar for brand- 
ing sheep and lambs. 
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OLD timers who settled on the 

Great Plains east of the Rockies 

particularly recorded much concern 

over grass fires, and many methods 

were used to protect homes and other 
improvements from fire damage. 

Farther west in the intermountain 
country, grass fires in early days were 
not so prevalent, although they did 
occasionally have one of considerable 
importance. In recent years this has 
changed and now it is common to see 
great conflagrations in Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada and other adjacent sections, 
where as much as 50 to 100 thousand 
acres of range land is burned over in 
one fire. This is not only damaging to 
soil and watershed, but is a serious 
loss to stockmen. A stockman is de- 
pending upon a certain unit of range 
for fall and winter and when it burns 
over he must then obtain other range 
or feed, often at great cost. 

The necessity for more adequate fire 
control was impressed upon range 
livestock people by the extensive fires 
that swept over vast acreages of range 
lands in the intermountain region last 
summer. The laying open of large 
areas to wind erosion will do much to 
deplete the productivity of the soil, 
and the invasion of cheatgrass follow- 
ing the destruction of the native forage 
increases future fire hazards as well 
as making more difficult the re-estab- 
lishment of the more desirable peren- 
nial grasses. 

What has brought about this 
change? True, there are more people 
living here, which might give rise to a 
great number of starts, but increase 
in population does not account for 
larger and longer-burning fires, which 
are now common. In fact, the opposite 
is likely true. Cheatgrass, downy chess, 
or Junegrass (synonymous common 
names for Bromus tectorum) has in- 
vaded this whole region, beginning in 
a small way about 1900. No records 
are available to establish a more defin- 
ite date. Where once a good stand of 
perennial grass prevailed, now there 
are large areas of cheatgrass. It is 
likely that this plant is practically the 
whole cause of increased burning on 
open range lands of the intermountain 
area. Experienced firefighters know 
that cheatgrass is highly inflammable, 
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By C. E. Favre 
U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 





Sage stumps in the background and left foreground indicate a hot burn. Wheatgrass in 
center untouched by fire. 


more so than any other species in the 
area; therefore the increase in fires 
during the period of increased produc- 
tion of this plant. Cheatgrass is an an- 
nual, coming from seed each year. It 
produces a heavy seed crop and fire 
seldom burns hot enough to consume 
all the seed, hence its ability to re- 
produce immediately following a fire. 

Perhaps at least 75 per cent of the 
stockmen in the intermountain area 
are now using fall and winter range, 
and many outfits depend almost en- 
tirely on these areas for several months 
each year. -Most of the fall-winter 
ranges are infested with cheatgrass. 


This plant dries up generally by mid-. 


June, a little earlier or later, depend- 
ing on location and growing conditions. 
Therefore, for the greater part of the 
summer period it is a constant menace 
and hazard to the range and other 
property. Flames spread so fast that 
livestock and even people are some- 
times caught and burned to death.-The 
result is that thousands of acres burn 
over every year. This tends to deplete 


growing conditions, 


the perennial grass and shrubs and 
cheat takes over in a big way, creating 
more fire hazard and less variety of 
forage for livestock. In a year of good 
cheat obtains a 
good growth; some years 1 to 1% 
feet high; other years only a few 
inches. In the latter case the fire haz- 
ard is not so great but the stockmen 
suffer a shortage of forage also. 

This situation is certainly a very 
definite challenge to range conserva- 
tion and protection and one that de- 
serves much more attention both from 
the standpoint of preserving the re- 
source as well as for the current forage 
value to stockmen. 

Experience thus far indicates that 
there might be considerable merit and 
worthwhile value in reseeding particu- 
larly hazardous areas to other less in- 
flammable grasses. Also, we should 
experiment further with the possible 
planting of rather wide fire lines in 
strategic locations to these species, all 
of which, if proven effective, would 
contribute importantly to fire control 
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ynd at the same time would supply 
additional forage in an area greatly in 
need Of more grass. It has been ob- 
grved that many fires burning 
through mixed areas of cheat and 
giant rye or various wheatgrasses burn 
yp to the rye or wheatgrass and go 
ground these species, leaving them as 
islands in the burned unit, or the fire 
at least is greatly decreased in vigor 
upon entering the area covered with 
perennial grasses. This indicates that 
these species are much less inflam- 
mable and if wide fire lines could be 
sown successfully to these species they 
would form an effective impediment to 
the progress of fire. 

The possibility of using this range 
improvement as an effective fire con- 
trol measure on cheatgrass areas ap- 
pears to be well worth further study. 
Hazardous areas and fire lines in stra- 
tegic locations and at more or less 
regular intervals in flatter country re- 
seded to much less inflammable 
grasses such as crested wheat, tall oat, 
giant rye, and others that remain green 
for a material portion of the summer 
and are less inflammable even after 
they dry up would at once increase 
the value of the range for livestock 
and decrease the hazard to the re- 
source and the stockman’s property. 

Burning conditions are favorable for 
cheatgrass in June, as indicated above, 
while other grasses mentioned here 
remain green until August and some 
of them are partially green until Sep- 
tember. Even after this these plants 


are not very inflammable due to their | 


texture and makeup as well as to the 
fact that enough of these species is 
eaten to reduce materially the fire 
hazard. For example, on the Boise 
Forest in central Idaho the Willow 
Creek fire which occurred on August 
1, 1942, burned brush and grass range, 
cheatgrass greatly predominating. This 
fire actually left wheatgrass and giant 
rye unburned as islands in the black- 
ened area. On the Wasatch Forest a 
fire in Parley’s Canyon in 1940 burned 
up to a range planting of sweet clover, 
and went out. 

For years before cheatgrass came in 
we were not disturbed appreciably by 
range fires even though vegetation was 
abundant. Fire lines and important 
units of range made much safer 
by these greener, less inflammable 
spécies, would assist in providing ef- 
fective fire protection and also furnish 
much green forage for fattening live- 
stock. 
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Range Fire Posters 


E TWO posters shown here are 

the winning ones in a contest 
conducted during the past summer by 
the Grazing Service of the United 
States Department of the Interior in 
an effort to reduce the large number 
of fires started through carelessness 
on the range and other areas of the 
West. 

The first-prize poster—‘Did You 
Turn Death Loose on the Range?”— 
brought $5 in war stamps to Mrs. 
Lloyd W. Bruce of Montrose, Colo- 
rado, while second-place was won by 
William Anderson of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, a former enrollee in a Grazing 
Service C.C.C. camp and for the past 
few years an employee of that service. 
Copies of both posters, the first-place 
one in fire-red and black, can be ob- 
tained from the office of the Director 
of Grazing, Walker Bank Building, or 
the Utah regional office of the Grazing 
Service in the Federal Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Federal and state firefighters claim 
that over 75 per cent of the vastly 
expensive range and forest fires today 
are caused through carelessness. To 
wake the public up to this condition 
and keep them on constant guard 
against negligence was the objective 
of the fire-poster contest of the Graz- 





ing Service. The posters, many in num- 
ber, gave evidence of an understand- 
ing of the destruction and havoc 
wrought by fires. 

“The cost of fire on public lands is 
so great that it cannot be measured,” 
Director R. H. Rutledge of the Grazing 
Service declares, “For instance when a 
thousand acres of range land go up 





LET'S PROTECT ONE ANOTHER 
PREVENT RANGE FIRES 

















Second-place poster, the work of William 

Anderson, Salt Lake City. 
in smoke, also up in smoke go our 
chances of nearing maximum war pro- 
duction goals. At the same time there 
fades into the sky the makings of 
steaks and chops to feed our soldiers 
and fleeces and hides to clothe them. 
And the cost doesn’t end there. Fires 
spread to crops and forésts, to homes, 
and to strategic facilities. They destroy 
watersheds, and they often take human 
life. We want to impress on every 
American that the fire problem is 2 
public problem, and earnestly solicit 
the cooperation of everyone.” 


First-prize poster in the Grazing Service Contest. Submitted by Mrs. Lloyd W. Bruce, 
Montrose, Colorado. 
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Chicago 


E HIGH state of the lamb market 
in November was an inducement 
for more liberal shipments out of first 
hands as shown by the large total of 
263,000 for the month, which was the 
largest contribution for the month of 
November since 1932 and more than 
100,000 in excess of a year ago. Early 
in the month many lambs came direct 
from the range but later the movement 
was mainly from interior feed lots. 
Quality ran fairly good most of the 
month as feeders realized that there 
was a wide discrimination between the 
common and choice in market prices. 
During the month more lambs came 
in shorn than usual at this time of the 
year, a feature that was attributed to 
the war demand for pelts to make 
warm linings for aviator coats. The 
chief demand was for pelts that car- 
ried at least one inch of wool. 

The general demand for lambs was 
strong all through the month with 
prices showing a substantial advance 
late in the period. 

Top, early in the month, was $14.10 
but each week thereafter values show- 
ed marked improvement as receipts 
coming direct to packers dwindled and 
demand for dressed lamb became 
broader. Late in the month most good 
lambs sold at $15 to $15.50 with top 
at $15.60, highest since June when 
spring lambs established the price, and 
highest for November since 1925. 
After the middle of the month most 
of the good lambs sold at $14.50 to 
$15.25. Lower grades ranged from 


$13.50 to $14.50 but after the rangers 
faded out not many fed lambs of de- 
sirable finish sold under $14.75. 


The government order to buy lamb 
for lend-lease account proved a sub- 
stantial prop under the market and 
promises to have a strong sustaining 
influence during the winter season, 
according to local analysts. 


Putting the dressed product under a 
ceiling control checked the upward 
progress of the wholesale trade and 
pegged the good to choice lamb at $25 
to $28, compared with $17.50 to $20 
a year ago. The armed forces are tak- 
ing more lamb and mutton than usual 
and quartermasters are being urged 
to increase the supply, which gives the 
future trade an optimistic color. Late 
in November the urgent demand for 
lamb at eastern wholesale centers ad- 
vanced the market $2 on the inside 
prices that were under the ceiling limit. 

The slaughter of ovine stock at 
federally inspected markets continues 
at a record rate and for the year thus 
far is much in excess of other years. 
Slaughter lately has been running in 
excess of 400,000 per week, or about 
70 per cent greater than a year ago. 
Up to the end of October the total 
ovine slaughter for the country this 
year was given by the Department of 
Agriculture as 17,324,000, which was 
an increase of 2,194,000 over the same 
period of last year. 


The last survey of the number of 
lambs on feed indicates fewer than a 
year ago, deficiency being largely in 
the western states. It is believed that 
the corn belt’ states will have about 


the same as last year, with some places 
showing an increase. In the westerm 
states the chief handicap seems to be 
the labor question, but that trouble is 
more or less true all over the country, 
It is reported that Colorado will feed 
20 to 30 per cent fewer lambs and 
California about the normal number, 


The movement of lambs through 
market centers up to November | 
showed a total of 2,217,000, which was 
slightly smaller than a year ago for 
the period from July to October, in- 
clusive. Demand has been very strong 
here at Chicago, not many lambs 
of the feeder type having been re- 
ceived. In November outshipments 
were 10,900 and for the first 11 
months this year, 58,200. Feeder lambs 
have sold lately at Chicago at $12 to 
$13.50 with demand far from satisfied, 
The local trade is under the impression 
that fewer lambs will be fed next year 
because of the high cost of labor. 

Demand has been exceptionally 
strong for good handy-weight western 
ewes during the past month and the 
bulk has sold at $6 to $7. At the best 
time the top reached $7.50, highest 
since April. Late in the month most 
sales were at $6.50 to $7. Aged weth- 
ers were comparatively scarce and sold 
from $6 to $11, depending mainly on 
age. 


At the close of the month lambs 
were selling $4 per hundred higher 
than a year ago, with the general de- 
mand better than it has been in years. 
The average cost of fat lambs is high- 
est since 1925 and, with the exception 
of that high period, is highest since 

















Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered Under Federal Inspection** 
1941 and 1942 
(Thousands: Add 000) 
Sheep, Lambs Percentage Number Sheep Slaughtered Number Lambs and 
and Yearlings Increase in Yearlings Slaughtered 
Slaughtered 1942 Slaughter 
Over 1941 - ‘ F a 
1942 1941 % 1942 % 1941 % 1942 % 1941 % 
Fed Season—January-April............... 6,257 5,859 6.79 325 5.20 266 4.54 5,931 94.80 5,594 95.46 
Early Season—May-July................. .. 4,661 4,498 3.62 451 10.71 265 5.89 4,210 89.29 4,233 94.11 
Fall Season—August-October........... 6,407 ¥ 4,771 34.29 1,198 18.70 384 8.05 5,209 81.30 4,387 92.95 
ee PO aes...) 17,325 15,128 14.52 1,974 11.39 915 6.04 15,350 88.61 14,214 93.96 
November (4 weeks)............. 1,624 1,100 














*Per Cent of Total Federally Inspected Slaughter. 
**Approximately 82 per cent of Total Slaughter. 
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1917. Local traders predict that as 
long as there is support from the lend- 
lease purchases lambs will continue to 
hold at a high level. 

Frank E. Moore. 





Denver 


ECEIPTS of sheep and lambs at 

Denver during November totaled 
973,884 head compared to 166,803 in 
November, 1941, an increase of 107,- 
081. This increase was largely from 
the states of Colorado, New Mexico 
and Wyoming. Receipts from Arizona, 
Kansas, Montana, Oregon, and Texas 
were also larger than a year ago. 


During the first week of November 
the supply was the lighest in several 
months and quality was much plainer. 
Very few loads of good and choice 
lambs were available. A few loads of 
good and choice fat range lambs sold 
at $14; there were numerous loads at 
$13.65 to $13.90, and a few loads at 
$13 to $13.50. Sorted good and choice 
lots of trucked-in lambs topped the 
week at $14 and many sold at $13 to 
$13.90. Numerous carlots of medium 
and choice fat range ewes sold at $4.75 
to $5.35 and a part deck sold at $5.50. 
Many other loads went to killers at $4 
to $4.50. Range feeding lambs came 
from a wide territory, including New 
Mexico, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Colorado. There was a fairly broad 
demand and the bulk of the good and 
choice range feeders sold at $12.75 to 
$13.25, with a few loads up to $13.50. 
Many good loads cleared at $12 to 
$12.50. One load of short-term breed- 
ing ewes sold at $6. A few loads of 
feeding ewes sold at $5 to $5.25. For 
the week fat lambs were 15 to 25 
cents higher and range feeders, strong 
to mostly 25 cents higher. 

During the second week of Novem- 
ber range fat lambs were extremely 
scarce and quality was medium to 
good. Compared to the first week of 
November fat lambs were mostly 25 
cents higher. A few loads of good fat 
rangers sold at $14.25 and some went 
at $13.75 to $14, with medium to good 
kinds at $13 to $13.50. Trucked lots 
reached $14.35, with the bulk of the 
good and choice ‘at $13.50 to $14.25 
and medium to good kinds at $12.50 
to $13.25. Fat ewes were also 25 cents 
higher than the first week. Five loads 
of strictly good and choice fat range 
ewes topped at $5.75 and there were 
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many loads at $5.50. A few loads of 
medium to good slaughter ewes 
brought $4.50 to $5.25 and native 
ewes bulked at $4 to $5.50. Range 
feeding lambs made up the bulk of 
the salable receipts and prices were 
fully steady. A few strictly good and 
choice range feeders sold up to $13.50, 
with the bulk of the good and choice 
at $12.75 to $13.25. Feeder buyers 
also purchased scattered loads of 
ewes at $5 to $5.25, to be placed on 
wheat pastures. 

The bulk of the supply during the 
third week of November was feeders 
and ewes. One load of fed wooled 
lambs, the first of the season, sold at 
$14.50. Good and choice range lambs 
bulked at $14 to $14.40, with one load 
at $14.50. Trucked lots bulked at 
$13.75 to $14.35. Compared to the 
previous week fat lambs were steady 
to strong. Strictly good and choice 
range slaughter ewes sold in carlots at 
$6 to $6.25 and there were numerous 
loads at $5.50 to $5.85. Trucked lots 
bulked at $4.50 to $5.85. Slaughter 
ewes were 25 to 50 cents higher than 
the previous week. There was a broad 
demand for feeding lambs, with car- 
lots of strictly good and choice at 
$13.75 and many loads at $13.35 to 
$13.65. Compared with the previous 
week, feeding lambs were strong to 
25 cents higher. 


During the last week of November 
fat lambs were again scarce and sold 
readily, 25 to 40 cents higher than 
the previous week. The week’s top was 
$14.90. A few loads sold at $14.85 and 
the bulk cleared at $14.50 to $14.75. 
Trucked lots brought $13.50 to $14.50. 
A part load of choice fat ewes reached 
$6.65 and the bulk of the good and 
choice ranged from $6 to $6.50, with 
a few loads at $5.50 to $5.75. The 
supply of feeding lambs fell off con- 
siderably and the market was 25 cents 
higher. Several choice loads of range 
feeders brought $14 and numerous 
loads sold at $13.25 to $13.85. Truck- 
ed-in feeders sold at $12 to $13. Feeder 
ewes cleared at $5.50 to $6.25. On 
November 30 all classes were again 
higher. Fat lambs topped at $15, or 
$1 higher than good and choice lambs 
brought during the first week of Nov- 
ember. Fat ewes topped at $7.10, or 
fully $1.50 higher than the first week 
of November. Feeding lambs topped 
at $14.15 on the last day of the month, 
or fully 65 cents higher than like qual- 
ity at the first of the month. 

Ed Marsh 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for November were 93,- 

079, compared with 130,925 in 
October and 74,340 in November last 
year. Of the month’s total around 31,- 
000 were from the West and South- 
west, and the balance from native 
territory. 

The market on all classes held up 
well throughout the month, with 
values higher on the close. Lambs and 
yearlings closed around 50 cents high- 
er, with sheep 75 cents up. Native 
lambs sold up to $14.50 on the close, 
with fed kinds and westerns quoted 
to $15. Shorn lambs with Number 1 
pelts sold up to $14.50 on the close, 
with others down to $14. Yearlings 
sold largely $12.50@12.75 on late 
days, with less desirable kinds down 
to $11.50, and choice grades quoted 
up to $13, or higher. Fat ewes sold on 
closing days mostly at $5.50@6.50, 
with Kansas wheatfields at $6.25. 

H. H. Madden 





Omaha 


E DEMAND for all classes of 

sheep and lambs continued good 
during the month of November and 
fat lambs showed an advance of 50@ 
60 cents. Increased usage of lamb in 
the Army menus and the shortage of 
beef for the general public also helped 
strengthen prices. 

Fed wooled lambs were in growing 
supply during the month and at the 
close sales were largely at $14.75@ 
15, while high money for the period 
was set at $15.15 and was the highest 
price paid for any lambs since the mid- 
dle of August. The quality on native 
lambs improved considerably and they 
also felt the full advance with sales 
largely at $14.85 for sorted grades. 
Western range lambs became quite 
scarce, but sales on those that were 
here were right around fed lamb prices. 


Feeder lambs moved sharply higher 
and demand was good for the moder- 
ate supply that came in. Sales at the 
close were a good dollar higher and 
choice grades of handyweights brought 
$13.75 on several occasions. This was 
high money for November and the 
highest figure paid for replacements 
since September. A better outlet during 
the winter months on fat lambs was 
in sight and demand for feeder lambs 
was expected to hold up very well. 
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Not quite so many fat ewes were 
on hand but along with seasonal ad- 
vances they were $1.10 over last 
month’s close. The younger aged ewes 
became scarce but the outlet for those 
that did come in was still good. 

Slaughter ewes sold largely at $6.35 
for best grades, the highest price since 
June of this year. Yearling ewes sold 
at around $10@11, with two- and 
three-year olds at $8@9. 

Solid-mouth breeders went at $6@ 
7 for the better grades. Yearling 
wethers from the feed lot were increas- 
ed in-number and sales showed a $1 
advance over last month’s close. Best 
grades reached $13.25, while others 
sold at $12.75@13. 

Clyde McCreary 


Lamb Feeding Situation 


EVELOPMENTS in the lamb feed- 

ing situation during October did 
not change the earlier indications of 
a decrease in the total volume of lamb 
feeding during the 1942-43 season from 
the record volume of the 1941-42 sea- 
son, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported November 1. It still 
seems probable that lamb feeding in 
the corn belt states will be little dif- 
ferent from last season, but that there 
will be a substantial decrease in the 
western states. 

Shipments of feeder lambs and 
sheep into the 11 corn belt states in 
October were the largest for the month 
on record. Shipments inspected at 
stockyard markets were about 20 per 
cent larger than in October last year 
and were the largest for the month 
since 1931. Direct inshipments, not 
going through stockyards, were about 
the same as the record movement in 
October last year. For the four months 
July through October, inspected ship- 
ments were about 15 per cent larger 
than in 1941 and were also the largest 
since 1931. Direct inshipments during 
the period, however, were considerably 
smaller than in 1941 and the smallest 
in the last four years. Total inship- 
ments both through stockyards and 
direct for the four-month period were 
a little larger this year than last. 

Indications at the end of October 
were that lamb feeding this year would 
be larger than last year in Indiana and 
Kansas; about the same in Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa and South Da~- 
kota; and reduced in Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri and Nebraska. Inshipments 
into Nebraska to the end of October 
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were below those of last year, with 
the indications that feeding in the 
Scottsbluff area might be from 15 to 
20 per cent below a year earlier. How- 
ever, the delay in the beet harvest was 
tending to cause many operators to 
postpone decisions as to feeding. 

Reports from the western states 
early in November indicate that lamb 
feeding this winter will be reduced ma- 
terially from last year in all of these 
states except California and New Mex- 
ico. Shipments of lambs into the prin- 
cipal feeding areas of Colorado to the 
end of October and available informa- 
tion as to lambs under contract point- 
ed to a reduction of from 20 to 30 per 
cent from a year earlier in the number 
of lambs in feed lots on January 1, 
1943. Most of this reduction will be in 
northern Colorado and the Arkansas 
Valley. In addition, there will be a 
sharp decrease from last year in the 
number of lambs run on northern and 
eastern Colorado wheat pastures. 

Weather and pasture conditions in 
October were generally favorable over 
the corn belt for the development of 
the lambs brought in for feeding. Time- 
ly rains in western Kansas about the 
middle of October improved material- 
ly the wheat pastures in parts of that 
area which were getting dry, and pros- 
pects are promising for continuing 
good pastures for the record number 
of lambs. The excellent wheat pastures 
and abundant feed crops in the plain 
areas of Texas are expected to increase 
lamb feeding in those areas, but small- 
er numbers are indicated for Oklahoma 
wheat pastures. 


Nutrition Booklet 


NEW booklet designed to im- 

prove the strength and health of 
Americans and provide the best pos- 
sible utilization of farm products of 
the nation, is now being distributed 
by the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services and the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 
. The booklet was contributed by 
Swift & Company to the National Nu- 
trition Program as a part of the war 
effort. 

More than 5,000,000 copies will be 
distributed by the government and 
private organizations, including the 
10,000 local civilian defense councils 
and state and county health and wel- 
fare services. 

Well-known comic strip characters 
including Popeye, Blondie and Dag- 





wood, Maggie and Jiggs, Tillie, ang 
Henry illustrate the full-color ente,. 
taining guide to good nutrition. These 
comic characters were contributed by 
King Features Syndicate. The booklet 
is designed as a handbook for alj 
Americans, but especially for Ameri- 
can housewives who are unable to at. 
tend nutrition classes but who stil] 
want to provide their families with 
the right foods. 

A double-page chart summarizes the 
rules for good nutrition and offers a 
wide range for selection of the right 
foods, with suggestions for storing and 
preparing the various foods. The food 
elements—proteins, fats, minerals, 
vitamins, and carbohydrates—are ex- 
plained simply in non-technical terms, 

Those who desire free copies of the 
booklet may contact their local O.C.D, 
representative or write to Swift & 
Company, Department A, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Agricultural Warehouse 
Managers Sought 


NCREASED warehousing of various 
agricultural products in connection 
with federal “lend-lease” activities 
has intensified a need for managers 
and inspectors for agricultural ware- 
houses. 

The United States Civil Service 
Commission is seeking warehousemen 
who have had experience involving re- 
sponsibility in management of ware- 
houses storing agricultural products 
under either cold or dry storage con- 
ditions. Applicants with college educa- 
tion may use that education to meet 
a part of the experience requirement. 

Positions pay $2,000 to $4,600 a 
year and are located throughout the 
United States. There are no age limits. 
No written test is required. Applica- 
tions are not desired from persons en- 
gaged in war work, unless higher skills 
could be utilized in the new position. 

Announcement 271 for Agricultural 
Warehouse Manager and forms for 
applying are obtainable at first- and 
second-class post offices (except in 
the Commission’s regional headquarter 
cities, where they must be obtained 
from the office of the Regional Direc- 
tor), or from the Commission’s Wash- 
ington, D. C. office. Applications must 
be filed with the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., and 
will be accepted until the needs of the 
service are met. 
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_ BIG GATES ON {el} LITTLE |HINGES 
|. JOE BUSH q FIG PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 
dt. | tr} i 
“ald Gn ene oT Se MG as te wl Me, lbs, 


3 BUSH says if he gave a sheepherder a pair of good 
J dogs, a good camp tender, a good rifle, shot gun, a pair 
of good hip guns, a nice camp wagon for his home on the 
range, and then found that in broad daylight the herder 
had let a mountain lion run hog-wild through his sheep, 
Joe says, there is nothing about that date that he would 
care to remember or celebrate, so we’ll just ride by Decem- 
ber 7 with no special mention. 


Strange how things change! Just a short time ago there 
was too much of everything, so much that many people 
had to go without meat, and meatless days ran into meat- 
less weeks for old folks who had been booted out of in- 
dustry. There is just about as much meat now—beef, pork, 
mutton and poultry—and just about the same number of 
meat-hungry people as before Pearl Harbor. Seems like 
there was too much of everything then; too little of every- 
thing now. 


Joe and me like to drop into Hank’s place for a bed- 
time hamburger: a hamburger sandwich with coffee and 
French fries, a slice of dill pickle and such, 10 cents. Before 
Pearl Harbor you could see the hamburger in the bun with 
a naked eye; now we get a drop of gravy on a thin bun, 
no coffee, no milk, no dill pickle, no fixings, not potatoes, 
and what you do get is 20 cents without paper table linen. 


Looks like, Joe says, we will have to call in Mr. 
Henderson; looks like the ceiling of Hank’s place needs 
fixing; seems like there is a leak in the tar paper roofing 
and the food being light as it is floats upward with the 
vapor and steam. 


Well, before we write you again, folks, Christmas 
will have come and gone. Some folks will tell you there 
are no prospects ahead to look at that look like the makings 
of a ‘Merry Christmas.”’ But don’t let the crepe hangers get 
you down. 


We have had many parties at our place with soldiers 
and sailors from all over the country as our guests. Nice 
parties too! Young men from the Army and the Navy; 
young men we are glad to have our young folks know. We 
like to hear them sound off on home; on Dad and Mother, 
sisters and brothers, the old home and the girl friend. 
When the boys do sound off on the things back home, 
Mother and Dad, seems like, have the edge on what they 
carry in their memories of things back home. 


Maybe in our entertainment of the soldiers in our 
town we have entertained some of your sons. If so take a 
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hunch from Joe and me when you write. Cut out that line, 
the-boys-who-are-going-to-give-or-lay-down-their-lives-for - 
us stuff. It don’t sound well and the boys don’t like to read 
it. As one boy from West Texas, with a sheep-ranch back- 
ground, who showed Joe and me what good shooting is, 
said, “I’m not intending to lay down my life for anyone 
across the Pacific or the Atlantic.’”’ He said that as long 
as there was a beat left in his heart and a shot in the rifle, 
he was going to be there trading; he to keep the empty 
shell, give them the lead, while they burned the powder 
between them. This West Texas soldier stands 6 foot 2 
inches tall, weighs 190 pounds, and looks as clean as a 
hound’s tooth. Don’t look like he’d lay down on anything 
he had to do. 


This lay-down-the-life business is not a good line to 
build a good morale in the heart of a soldier or the folks 
at home. The boys would like to know that the home fires 
will be kept burning and when they come riding over the 
last hill on the road towards home they will see smoke 
drifting from the chimney on the old ranch house, and if 
the old folks, the kids, the girl friend and his dog are there 
to make him welcome, he’ll feel mighty good. So when you 
write your boys Christmas letters, leave out that lay-down- 
your-life stuff. You don’t like to write it and they don’t 
like to read it. 


If any of you flockmasters or flock-wardens are read- 
ing this issue of the Wool Grower on your winter range 
alone because your son is somewhere on the “front,” keep 
your chins up. You’re not as far back from the front as 
you may think. That flock of woolies with their 100 per 
cent all-wool fleece, their 1943 lamb crop, is a contribution 
to the national war effort that is just as important as the 
machinery that is rolling down the belts in factories where 
mass production is the order of the day. 


To the men, the flockmasters and herders who will 
spend this 1942 Christmas away from home, out on the 
winter range of the desert, Joe and me want to wish you 
a Merry Christmas. As a Christmas story we suggest you 
read again the story told in John 10: 1-16. It’s the best, 
the most hopeful Christmas story we know. The 11th 
verse reads: “I am a good shepherd and a good shepherd 
gives his life for the sheep.” 


And so a Merry Christmas to you. 


Peter Spraynozzle 
Sheepfold, U.S.A. 
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B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 
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Magnetic dips 


FOR SHEEP AND GOATS 


Stauffer offers two dips for the complete 
control of lice and ticks on sheep and goats. 


"MAGNETIC" DIP SULPHUR 


Where lice are your only problem it is 
more economical to use “Magnetic” Dip Sul- 
This specially prepared dip sulphur 
pure sulphur of 

which insures 


phur. 
contains not less than 95% 

extremely fine particle size 
eed effective penetration and coverage. 
t comes ready to use... simply add 10 


pounds to 100 gallons of water, as it wets 


quickly even in hard water. 


"MAGNETIC" ROTENONE-SULPHUR DIP 


We recommend “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sul- 
hur Dip where control of the sheep tick 
8s your chief worry. In “Magnetic” Ro- 
tenone-Sulphur Dip, the proper amount of 
Rotenone has been thoroughly mixed with 
Sulphur of the same fine particle size as 
in “Magnetic” Dip Sulphur. Sheep treated 
with “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sulphur Dip pro- 
duce more and better wool and command a 
better market. 


Both dips come packed in convenient 25- 
pound paper bags. See your local Stauffer 
Dealer or write to our nearest office for 
further information and prices. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


YORK *© SAN FRANCISCO 
FREEPORT, TEXAS 


NEW 
CHICAGO 
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Wool Fund Contributors in Novem 


ARIZONA 


E. C. Bearse 
Jamieson Brothers 


Porter Livestock Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


W. R. Anderson 


J. B. Cook 

W. C. Crittenden 

Walter Day 

Ed Guntley 

Mrs. M. Hiatt 

Cc. P. Hulbert 

Hotsprings Ranch 
Corporation 

F. Henderlong 

A. Hulbert 

J. Henderlong 

G. W. Johnson 

Mrs. A. H. Kinsey 

Ralph M. King 


Frank Ledford 
Ledford & Nobles 

Cc. Mazzini 

Lee McPherson 

H. Nobles 

A. E. Ogle 

Cc. Ornbaun 

H. Ornbaun 

Earl Prather 

D. Richards 

N. Frank Roux 
Renaud & Sexton 

D. Tyler 

J. S. Taber 

Mrs. Anne Tregoning 
Tooby & Prior, Inc. 
Tooby Bros. 

Union Lumber Co. 
Chas. Wallach 


COLORADO 


Jos. R. Anders 
Philip Cantu 

Boyd F. Crawford 
Hugh C. Clark 

Ed. Dolfin 

John E. Emmerling 
Galloway & Stewart 
Gilbreath Bros. 

J. W. Hawkins 

A. S. Hopkins Estate 


Arnold Harriman Co. 


John Ingram 

Donald Jolley 

R. S. Long & 
Lester Hawkins 

C. E. Maudslay & 
R. B. Wheeler 


McDonald & Starbuck 


John F. Montoya 
Mager & Lundgren 
Sophie Nicolas 


Joe Ocamica 
Harry Peroulis 
J. K. Perkins 
H. Grady Puett 
Rich & Stetson 
George Sandris 
Ted Still 
O. W. Sylvester 
Searles & Hilbert 
George Salisbury 
R. E. Sellers 
A. M. Tirey 
Juan E. Trujillo 
Tony Valdez 
Mrs. Gertrude A, 
White 


Wilson 
Corbin Wright 
Zubizarieta & Urriola 


IDAHO 


Lee Bradley 
August Bramford 
L. Goldstein 
Pioneer L. S. Co. 
Albert Paltsch 
Maurice Stacey 


Cc. P. Tucker 
Richard Torgenson 
W. H. Warren 
Edward H. Williams 
E. W. Williams 


MONTANA 


Anton Aasrud 
Fred Anderson 
Walter Allen 
Henry Algra 
Carl Agee 

Roy Ayers 
Lawrence Arpan 
Pete Ampo 
Anderson Sheep Co. 
Ben Apeland 
Chris Anderson 
H. S. Armitage 
Benson Bros. 
George Brown 
Jacob Brown 
John Berven 
Frank Barnum 
Beedie Bros. 
Brown Bros. 
Charles J. Bishop 
J. A. Barcus 
Milton S. Bennett 
Chas. Beauchot 
Ralph Bond 

Ren Brown 

W. B. Barbee 
Francis J. Bronec 
D. Bruner & Son 
Oscar Burd 
Bowen & Kolth 
T. A. Berkin 
Bruce Mercantile Co. 


Blackfoot Tribal Corp. 


Indian Pool 
W. L. Blotter 
Bureh & Richards 
W. Cc. & R. L. Black- 
woo 
O. P. Bradstad 
Carl Beilage 
Broadwater & Lewis 
& Clark Counties 
Walter Brown 
Andrew Brand 
Beaverbrook Wool 
Pool 
Bjomi Bros. 
Sam Beech 
Tom Cerovski 
H. R. Carison 
Axel Carlson 
Steve Campain 


Less Cooper 
James Cruickshank 
F. V. H. Collins Co. 
W. B. Cooley 
Otto Christensen 
H. W. Crossex 
Edward Cuerth 
Carbon County Wool 

Growers 

J. D. Carnegie 

J. D. Christianson 
Ernest Charbonneau 
Edw. W. Dougherty 
L. G. Dalton 

L. Dahlquist 
Bruce Dutton 

R. C. Dexter 
Charles Deveraux 
Spencer Davis 
Mrs. Genie Dowlin 
Dyner & Forgy 
Francis Duffy 

L. A. Dreyer 
Ester Davis 

Wm. Drugge 

Cc. E. Dehlbaum 
Jas. Dunbar 

Neil Dunbar 

Tom Everett 
George Edwards 
John Edwards 
Laird Eggers Co. 
Paul Evertz 
Frank Friebort 
Chas. Franks 
George Fox 
Forgy & Graham 
John G. Fey 
Adam Fink 
Foster Bros. 
Bud Forcier 
Virgil Fuller 
Graham & McLean 
Pearl Gunther 
Ed Gobbert 
Louis Grindheim 
Earl Grow 
Geo. Granmoe 
D. C. Gallup 
Giacommetto Bros. 
W. L. Gertison 
Gust Hellos 


Lee Halvorsen 
Mary Hughes 
Higham Land & 
Livestock Co. 
Swend Holland 
<. M. Hansen 
J. O. Higham 
Theo Hogeland 
N. M. Hooverson 
John Hasquet 
Clinton Hassett 
Bobbie Hoffman 
Floyd D. Harris 
O. L. Herron 
C. Hoyt 
Roy House 
Ernest Hansen 
Madge I. Holmes 
Roy Hammerbacker 
F. Hamlick 
Ernie Hofer 
G. O. Haugo 
L. R. Hansen 
Pete Haughland 
W. R. Hensen 
Henry C. Hofeldt 
Wm. Hegre 
G. all 
F.. M. Henry 
Paul Hofeldt 
R. L. Hurlburt 
Barney Hurley 
Roy Hofeldt 
Tom & Isaac Iverson 
Chas. J. Johnson 
Carl L. Jackson 
Joe Jonas 
M. C. Johnson 
Johnson Brothers 
Mrs. W. L. Jones 
John Jackson 
Joliet Pool 
Walter Kropp 
Joe C. King Wool 
_ Account 
George Kiosse 
King & Peterson 
Sheep Co. 
Cecil Kee 
L. Kirby 
Joe Kirby 
John Kerr 
O. H. Knipfer 
E. M. Knipfer 
Wilbur Knapp 
E. L. Kalberg 
Hugo Klempel 
John Kippenham 
Frank Kelley 
John Kartevold 
J. Keith 
N. W. Lundin 
Otto Liese 
Harry E. Lewans 
Arthur Long 
Everett La Grand 
Melvina Larson 
D. Lackey 
Raymond A. Lenhart 
David Loe 
Lon I. Lewis 
Bill Leatherberry 
Wm. T. LaSalle 
Bert Larson 
Patrick LaSalle 
Nick Muir 
A. W. Murphy 
Jack Moyer 
Edna McGuire 
Christ McRae 
B. T. Myers 
C. E. Martins 
Robert K. Miller 
Kenneth McLean 
Joe Maddox 
D. Machler 
Wm. P. McEmaney 
Don McGinnis 
James McNutt 
Theros Markos 
Mary H. McRae 
Rose McCarty 
Verlie R. Mashino 
M. H. & E. C. Martins 
Frank Mitchell 
FE. A. Maslowski 
Harold Miller 
Middleton & Thomp- 
son 
Raymond Mitchell 
T. E. Murphy 
W. N. Moss 
H. F. Moeller 
Jas. McCann 
S. F. McDonnell 
Viola & Harry 
McKenzie 
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Wilfred Mauer 
Mrs. Dave Nelson 
W. F. Norman 
O. A. & James 
Nepstad 
Ralph Newton 
John Negu 
W. F. Naddlau 
Ben G. Olson 
Elizabeth Olsen 
Cc. L. O’'Connel 
Pete Offerdale 
Ole Orma 
W. S. Olsen 


John Owdal 
George Powell 
Mary A. Pauly 


John Pelot 
John Petoteguy 
Charles Petranek 
Mrs. J. A. Perrine 
Dale Philbrick 
Newell Philbrick 
Robert J. Phillips 
Mabel W. Parsons 
T. C. Pesg 
J. D. Pike 
oO. B. Parham 
John Pfaff 
Thos. S. Preston 
Jim Raw 
Guy Riddle 
Matt Richmuth 
Robert Raundol 
Roberts State Bank 
Floyd Robinson 
John Rusley 
Riggin Starch 
Farming Corp. 
Trygene Ree 
Pierce Reese 
Rasmussen 
Valley Wool 


1 
Charles Rewett 
Carl Roys 
Nettie Ramburg 
Sherburne & Burd 
D. G. Snider 
Jim Sherman 
Clarence Steele 
Silbert Land & 
Livestock Co. 
Viola Saffel 
Chester Smith 
Baley Schnee 
Wm. Shaw 
Archie St. Stoddard 
L. P. Schulz 
Dave Schnee 
Geo. C. Sinton 
Siert Bros. 
J. L. Sprinkle 
Jean M. Swigart 
Mike Sullivan 
Harry Snyder, Jr. 
Cc. B. Sadler 
Sterling J. Swigart 
Charles B. Schilling 
Thos. Smith 
Jos. Shend 
Dorothy K. 
Adm. 
W. L. Schroeder 
E. W. Stocken 
Otto Shultz 
State Bank & Trust 
Co., Dillon 
T. H. Soapes 
reo. Selway 
Schultz & Morrison 
Jonas Sattleen 
H. W. Tripp 
Leta Thompson 
John Tobin 
Isaac Teter 
Gene Thomas 
Elias Traweek 
Frank W. Taylor 
John Tillman 
Henry Tillman 
E. P. Tate 
Lynn Tarver 
A. M. Tate 
Donald Todd 
Mrs. Bessie Ueland 
Sam Vinner 
Jacob Vogel 
Fred Vessey 
Frank Vogel 
F. N. Winters 
A. P. Williamson 


Stowe, 


Laura Walker 
W. C. Wiggins 
Carl O. Wright 


Charles -E. Wolf 
Merritt T. Wells 


Geo. 
Ralph 

woody 
Claren‘ 


Clare! 
Charl 
H. B. 
Clark 
F. M. 
Jay } 
Paul 





n 


nk 


ie Wilson 
ng E. Watts 
Ralph — 
dy Bros 
Marence A. Watkins 


0, Cc. Allen 
oon J. Allen 

w. E. Ballen 
Ralph Brockway 
Curt Ballard 
Alfred Clay 
L G Compton 
Floyd D. Chambers 
A W. Collett 
Wynn Davison 
Gross, Kelly & Co. 
John Hanash 
Dave Herbert 
Art Hahn 
Dean Hahn 
Noah Hunt 
Gg. Lucero 


J. G. Barrett 

Frank Chapman 
o'connor Bros. 

Dp. G. Tucker & Sons 


SOUTH 

Clarence Albertson 
Charles Albertson 
H. B. Bomford 
Garren & Schufft 

M. Clarkson 
jay B. Cooper 
Paul Deschamp 


Archie Auld 
Gilbert Anderege 
August Albrecht 
F. A. Arledge 
vy. Askew 
Cc. Armistead 
E. Arledge 

. C. Abbey 
.E. Adams 
. R. Altizer 

E. Buckelew 
L. Brandon 
. K. Bauerlein 

i a oe 


% Barfield & Son 
A Ranch 
. Brown 
Henry Baker Jr. 
Jack Barton 
W. G. Brown 
J. E. Bohnert 
Henry Barton 
J, A. Buswell 


ie ght ty 


Newton Brig 

Bluff Oreck” Ranch 
John Berry 

Bayers & Frerich 
Mrs. Willie C. Belcher 
AA. & A. Baker 
Theo S. Brown 
Camp Brown 

C A. Brotherton 

B. M. & J. E. Brite 
B. N. Briggs 

Ike Billings 

D. Newman Babb 
Geo. R. Baker 

F. J. Barrett 

Lonnie Bruce 

Cc. C. Brown 

Birdie G. Brotherton 
J. G. Brite 

B. L. Briggs 

Buck Bishop 

Boye Babb 

W. H. & Jas. S. Baker 
B. F. Beckett 

Mrs. W. B. Burdett 
J. W. Brown 

P. M. Brotherton 

T R. Brite 

Cora Briggs 

H. N. Bitter 

Mrs. Pearl Babb 

J. E. Bader 

Alvis Belcher 

A. A. 
Mrs. M. M. Crider 
Mrs. R. H. Chaney 
Solon Crider 

Fred Cox 

J. ‘a Chamberlain 
Vol J. Casey 

Jno P. Classen 
Virgil Cauthorn 
M. C. Carruthers 
A. R. Cauthorn 
Robert Cauthorn 
R. C. Courtney 
Bill Chapman 

Cox & Wood 

E. F. Cloudt 
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Geo. Wilson 

Williams & Pauly 

George Yaeger 

Chas. & Rudolph 
Yaeger 


NEW MEXICO 


G. Leyba 

Claude B. McCoy 

N. aloof 

es Middlemist 
D. L. Middlemist 

Joe Mathias 

Ray Mathews 

A. Padilla 

Richard Price 

Eugene Porter 

Juan A. Rivera 

Strong Mercantile Co. 

A. M. Scott 

Carl Smith 

G. L. Schreiber 

S. A. Taylor 

Roy Wyckoff 


OREGON 


Wool Growers Ware- 
House Co. 
A. Vigne 


DAKOTA 


Lloyd Evjen 

Louis Martens 

J. W. Storm, et al 
Fred Stevens 
rank B. Sloane 

Arthur Thibodeau 

Edward Vernhulst 


TEXAS 
Austin White Lime Co E. L. Clare 


Cupples & McBee 
Frank Cloudt 
Herman Chandler 
Ww. O. Cloudt 
Clarence Chandler 
S. W. Dismukes & Son 
J. F. Dunkerstadt 
B. W. Davis 
Sloan W. Davis 
R. S. Dismukes 
R. M. Dingler 
W. O. DuBose 
B. H. Dissler 
F. M. Deaton 
E. A. Davis 
Dix S. Dunn 
S. M. Dismukes 
Mabel Deaton 
Emery L. Danis 
T. L. Drisdale 
H. A. Dodd 
E. S. DeLoach 
Oo. R. Davis 
TL. & J V. Drisdale 
Lee Dragoo 
Raymond Dietert 
Earl Davenport 
Ed C. Daniel 
Dr. N. A. Elder 
J. W Evans 
Tom Everett Sr. 
W. F. Easterling 
Gus Engelke 
Clyde Earwood 
T. C. Engelke 
R. H. Earwood 
Joe Everett 
Elwin Earwood 
R. D. Fairish 
Floyd & Peril 
Lamar Fleming 
Cc. G Franks 
Fred Frank 
Hugo Friedrick 
R. B. Fries 
J. J. Fryar 
J. D. Forester 
Leonard Frerich 
Lott Felts 
Doc Fitzpatrick 
Mrs. Eno Fokes 
Mrs. Cleve Griffin 
Allel L. Gibson 
Arthur Gombert 
Cc. A. Goeth & Son 
Willie Granata 
H. E. Quinn 
James Gobble 
Lester Gilliland 
Guinn Seale 
Susie R. Gobble 
L. L. Gilliland 
Joe Gurley 
M. H. Goode Sr. 
Roger Gillis 
Jno Galloway & Son 
Mrs. S. E. Gurley 
G. G. Gomez 
Gillis & Schiller 
Jno Galloway Sr. 
H. E. Hatch 
M. Holekamp 
A. L. Haby 
J. F. Huffman 
Elmer Houser 


J. C. Hill 

Dale Hutchinson 

A. F. Holderman 
Wiley Holland 
Hinson & Strumberg 
Max Herbst 


Mary Hudspeth 
Mrs. Jno Honeycutt 
R. W. & Anale Hodge 
Levi Hinds 
Lillian Henderson 
J. Hankinson 
Cc. B. Hudspeth 
— Honeycutt 
R. Holland 
Charlie Hinds 
Fred Herbst 
Martin Harris 
G. A. & J. F. 
Humphreys 
_. C, Holmes 
T. O. Holman Est. 
pth Hill 
F. W. Herbst 
J. D. Harwood 
Mrs. H. M. Hutchinson 
R. D. Jones 
Thos. James 
Mrs. Walter Jones 
E. M. Jackson 
E. H. Jessup 
J. T. Johnston 
E. F. Jarrett 
Leland Johnson 
W. W. Jameson 
City of Kerrville 
Ernest Kutzer 
Edgar Karger 
W. R. Keese 
Alfred Kott 
Fred King 
Martin King 
James Kenney 
Walter King 
Cc. L. Kelley 
W. M. Key 
Geo. B. Large 
G. F. Large 
Ww. C. Large 
Rankin Linn 
Burnet Lee 
P. B. Large 
Ernest Leinweber 
Lewis Bros. 
J. T. Lawless 
W. J. Lockhart 
J. M. Livingston 
Perry J. Laa 
R. L. Lang 
Archie Lee 
Leona Ranch ae 
James H. Log: 
W. R. & Jno. Tatham 
L. H. Lockhart 
Lemons & Hill 
O T. Moore 
Chester Martin 
Mrs. J. A. McBryde 
Frank Moore 
Menges & Bass 
Floyd McGown 
W. H. & H. J. Mitchell 
Moker Farm 
W. W. McNealy 
M-O Ranch 
J. T. Moore Estate 
Lee Magley 
Clyde McBeth 
Mosty Bros. 
W. W. McCutcheon 
B. J. McDowell 
R. D. MacAnelly 
J. C. Moore 
A. F. Mills 
R. L. Miers & Co. 
J. T. Mayfield 
McCrory & Kothman 
G. Louis Martin 
Sallie McBee 
H. J. Y. Milla, Jr. 
Miers Brothers 
W. J. Merritt 
G. C. Marshall 
Jno Martin, Inc. 
Ed Mey Estate 
Eugene Miller 
W. O. Mills 
ae. Mayfield on: 
Lee Martin 
Loyd Mitchell 
James E. Mills 
R. L. Miers 
F. T. Mayfield 
Rowland Martin 


Mrs. Ethel Murrah 
J. E. Moss 


Dan Murrah 

O. Nowlin & Son 

Dr. W. W. Nipper’ 

National Commercial 
Company 

Hollis N. Nutt 

Loys Newman 

I B. Newman 

Dee & Geo Newton 


W. Orr 

Cc. Owens 
F. Orr 

Ss. Orr 

R. Pfieffer 
er 

D. 

rs. 

A. 


it sa 


eterson en Farm 


“Eo 


Parke 
— Phillips 


< 
ae 
a) 
= 
rs 
yn 
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“R. Porter 
ollie Peril 

V. D. Parker 
V. D. Powell 

W. R. Peril 

Grover C. Poole 

Jess F. Parker Sr. 
Otto Pankratz 

Jno . 

L. a Prate 

G. & M. H. Parker 
Writ Parham 

. Pope 

Gari Pfluger 

T. L. Parchman 

Pie Pierce 
G. H. & S. 


vs 


H. Parker 
a ey Quis 
D. Ros 
Heal & Neunhoffer 
Dick Prassel Roh 
W. P. Rudasill 
George Reeves 
Aime W. Real 
WwW. O. Russell 
D. C. Reeves 
Hugo Real 
W. 8S. Robertson 
Victor V. Real 
Alfred Rosenow 
Martin Rose Jr. 
Dave Rose Est. 
F. M. Roark 
Marvin Ratliff 
Pat Rose 
Geo. Rose 
. G. & R. C. Robson 
O. Ratliff 
Pat ‘Rose & Son 
Martin Rose 
Rogers & Schunke 
Cecil Reagan 
Therrill Rose 
Mrs. Martin Rose 
T. A. Rolston 
. J. Ridley 
R. L. Roberts 
Ross & Saunders 
Jno Rosenow Est. 
L. Rust 
Paul Rosenow 
Sterling Riggs 
Louise Rosenow 
Louis P. Sutton 
Charlie Stone 
Camp Stewart 
James Spicer ITI. 
R. M. Smith 
E. M. Schertz 
Mrs. J. J. Saul 
R. C. Stone 
A. L. Starkey 
Louis Spenrath 
Albert Smith 
W. C. Schumacher 
V. A. Saul 
Stowers Ranch 
Louis Strohacker 
_ Spivey 
L. Smith 
en W. L. Secor 
Eddie Schmidt 
A. Storms 
Raymond Stone 
B. J. Stewart 
J. S. A. Spicer 


Egmont Schulte 
Ss. L. Strumberg 
Elvis Stewart 
Grover C. Slator 
Bob Sherrill 
Clyde Sellers 
W. S. Stevenson 
a al & Frerick 
W. Sparks 

Giyae Sellers, Jr. 
J. A. Stevens 
A. L. Stansberry 
ae Sprott 

R. W. Sellers 
Lewis Storms 
S. Stapp 
Marshall Smith 
W. W. Sherrill 
Alfred Trushel 

R. C. Talley 
Ww. M. Taylor 
Mrs. Fannie Thompson 
RK. E. Townsend 
Webb Townsend 
wm. J.. Tate 
J. O. Tavior 
Geo. D. Tomlinson 
Geo. A. Turner 
Paul Turney 
Cc. B. Van Pelt 





“HOME 

ON THE 

RANGE” 
CAMP 
TRAILER 


1942 MODEL 
BEST EVER 


Will save you $75 per month in’ feed of 
horses, yet. gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


472-490 So, University Ave., Provo, Utah 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


ID@HO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 
Phone 409 Stockyards 











Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


PACIFIC 
WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 
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A 

Tradition in 

Western 

Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 














Guy Toombes, Managing Director 











PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 


Feed 


See Your 
Feed Dealer 


GLOBE MILLS 


Salt Lake City 











Paragon Printing Co. 


PRINTERS 
of Publications - Books 
Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 


Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 3-5897 
3-5898 


122-124 W. on Second So. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








ATTENTION! 


OUNDUEUAGULUCOUUDDSOOUNOUNOOESOUOUEODOUEUEOUOHE 
Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Hide and 


Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 





Ernest Varga 


Fs x Wittenburg 
& Son 
Mrs. Jno Williams 


ba ee & Wardlaw are T, 


ba eae 
bd z Weynand 
Mitchel Waldrop Est. 
Wells & Miller 
B. E. Wilson & Co. 
fae a Rt pa 


F. H. Whitehead & Co. 

G B. Winters 

J. E. Wilson & Co. 

W. Fred West 

Winnie Lou White- 
a 

F. Pal nae 

L. & L. B. Wardlaw 
R. Word 


Winters Bros. 

A. Wilson 
B. E. Wilson 

Ben L. Wheat 

L. D: Whitehead 

Wardlaw Bros. 

J. Estle Young 

Pegee™ & Mary Cox 


Qt 


H. 
Whitehead: & Nieththeek wiaeek Yoas 


bg R. Whitehead 
F. C. Whitehead 
H. A. Walker & Co. 


Clarence Anderson 
O. C. Doke 

Asa Draper 
Emery Davidson 
Alfred Kearl 


H. H. Zinsmeister 
Cc. A. Zinsmeister 


AH 

Louis Motte 

L. Wells Marriott 
Victor Price 

E. W. Peterson 


WASHINGTON 
Vie Crowe 
WYOMING 
E. F. Alexander Lonabaugh & 
M. J. Atkinson Lonabaugh 
Robert Arndt D. McQueen 
U. S. Archibald Harry Mills 


Carl Anderson 
Vv. B. Ackerman 

& Son 
Frank Buckle 
Donald Bovee 
Martin T. Baskett 
J. S. Burnett 
William Bowie 
Bennett & Williams 
Wallace Bennett Est. 


Bridge Valley Wool 
Pool 

Chace Brothers 

Cronin Sheep Co. 

Cardwell Bros. 

Sam Clark 

Crescent Sheep Co. 

Dr. J. E. Carr 

Carlson & Reeder 

Charles W. Conley 

Tony Drone 

F. A. Dolan 

James Donovan 

P. N. DeWitt 

Mitchel Etchemendy 

Fred Eberhardt 

Katie K. Erickson 

Joe Espitallier 

Nell Fowler 

E. G. Farley 

Geo. Fuller 

Grabbert Bros. 

Abe Greenwood 

Mrs. Alma Grieve 

Ohmer Huffman 

Henry Hansen 

Henry Hillberry 

George Hillberry 

Carl H. Hampton 

Hardy & Lonabaugh 

Johnson & Nash 

Ira E. Johnson 

Richard Johnson 

J. H. Ranch Co. 

Cc. P. Johnson 

A. L. King 

Emory Kimball 

James Kidd 

Lembcke & Hermberg 

Marcelino Larrachea 


Jim Moore 
Martin Mathew 
W. D. McKeon 
Mercer Land & 
Livestock Co. 
M. J. McKeon 
August Mazzel 
Malm Bros. 
Robert Morey 
Preston Miller 
E. J. Manning 
Earl Meyer 
Freemont Michie 
G. L. Morrison 
Joe Newall 
Orachard Ranch Co. 
Con O’Brien 
U. D. Putney 
Jess Perkins 
Lon Poston 
Bruce T. Pheasant 
W. H. Proctor 
Bob Pearson 
John Peters 


Richards Brothers 

Cc. D. Roehm 

Conrad Rasmussen 

Bert Robbins & Son 

U. S. Showalter 

H. E. Schnacker 

— Bros. 

A, Showalter 

Prank Stout 

E. L. Stevenson 

Star Valley Wool Pool 

Robert Taylor 

Teeters & Hellman 

John Tobin 

E. W. Tubbs 

Wool Growers Ware- 
house & Mkting Co. 

Doris Welty 

Walters Bros. 

Lewis Weinby 

Wyoming Pure Seed 
Growers, Inc. 

J. B. Wilson 

Dr. Earl Wheedon 

John T. Williams 
Sheep Co. 

H. H. Young 





Meat Inspectors Needed 


EAT inspectors are needed for 
federal employment. As a greater 


livestock or the preparation or pro. 
cessing of meats. Both men and wome, 
are wanted. Those appointed will asgig, 
with the inspection of meat and meg 
food products in slaughtering and meg 
packing establishments. Positions pay 
$1,620 a year, and exist throughoy 
the United States. 

Persons may qualify for the posi. 
tions by having lived four years singe 
their twelfth birthday on a farm o 
ranch producing livestock. Or, persons 
may qualify by having had at least 
two years of experience since their 
16th birthday handling livestock, or 
preparing or processing meat or meat 
food products. Both types of experi- 
ence may be combined in the same 
proportion of time. In strict keeping 
with War Manpower Commission di- 
rectives, applications are not desired 
by the Civil Service Commission from 
persons presently employed on live 
stock, poultry, or dairy farms. 

There are no age limits for the posi- 
tions of lay inspector. No written test 
will be given. 

Announcement 276 for Lay Inspec- 
tor, giving all requirements, and forms 
for applying may be obtained at first- 
and second-class post offices through- 
out the country, (except in the .Com- 
mission’s regional headquarter cities, 
where they must be obtained from the 
office of the Regional Director), 
from the Commission’s Washington 
office. Applications must be sent to the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., and will be 
accepted until the needs of the service 
have been met. 











number of meat companies become in- 
volved in interstate commerce, the 
need for additional inspectors of meat 
and meat food products has become 


urgent. For inspector positions, the 


United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion is seeking persons with farm ex- 
perience, or experience in handling of 


LAMBS ON FEED 


On December |, the Department of 
Agriculture made the following report 
on lambs on feed in the western area: 

Arizona: Practically no lambs on feed 
at present. 

Nevada: Approximately 24,000 head 
on feed, slightly less than the 27,000 
head on feed a year ago. 

Utah: 190,000 head on feed ‘com- 
pared with 246,000 last year. 

Idaho: Detailed survey not made, but 
reports indicate number substantially 
reduced, 

Oregon: Number on feed now much 
below a year ago. 

Washington: A 20 per cent reduction 
from the 60,000 head on feed a year 
ago. 

Colorado: Lamb feeding expected to 
be 20 to 25 per cent below a year ago. 

Texas: A slight reduction in lamb feed- 





ing this fall. 
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MILIAN 


Annual Convention 


January 25, 26, 1943 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


S YOU doubtless know, the con- 

vention scheduled for San Fran- 
cisco has been canceled on account of 
conditions arising from the war. The 
officers of the National Wool Growers 
Association have decided to hold, in- 
stead, a streamlined version in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on January 25 and 
26, 1943. 


Inasmuch as it is election year for 
the Women’s Auxiliary it is planned 
to call the national officers, a delegate 
from each state, and as many other 
members as are present, together for 
two short sessions. This will enable 
committee members and state dele- 
gates to give brief reports (more de- 
tailed reports being filed with the 
Secretary); permit the handling of 
unfinished business and new business; 
election of new officers; and give the 
new officers time to get committees 
organized and working. 


Because of travel conditions and 
limited hotel accommodations, it is 
not intended to solicit a large crowd. 
For this reason there is little enter- 
tainment being planned. It is the pur- 
pose of this convention to draw to- 
gether the necessary officers and other 
members to form a quorum and have 
this body dispose of the business at 
hand in a brief and orderly way, and 
then return to their separate resi- 
dences and resume the business of 
winning the war. 

The program of the Women’s Auxi- 
liary streamlined convention is as 
follows: 

Sunday, 7:00 p.m. Jan. 24—Dinner for 
National officers and state delegates, Em- 
pire Room, Hotel Utah. Executive officers 
meeting to follow. 

Monday 10:00 am. Jan. 25—Registra- 
tion, Mezzanine, Hotel Utah. 

Monday 2:00 p.m. Jan. 25—Annual 
business meeting, President’s Room: Un- 
finished Business, New Business, Commit- 
tee Reports, State Reports. 

Tuesday 2:00 p.m. Jan, 26—Election of 
Officers. Meeting turned over to new of- 
ficers. 


December, 1942 
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Scrap Book Contest 


ON’T forget to send in your entries 

in the scrap book contest. The 
date for closing the contest was for- 
merly set as December 15; however, 
due to the fact that several of the 
state conventions are not to be held 
until just prior to the National Con- 
vention and these entries will not be 
decided until the various state conven- 
tions, we have decided to call in the 
entries at the time of the National 
Convention when the judges will an- 
nounce the winner. 

Mail or bring all scrap books to be 
entered to Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Pro- 
motion Committee Chairman, Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Convention 
Headquarters, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, not later than January 
20, 1943. If they are to be brought to 
the convention they should be in not 
later than the morning of January 25. 


Rules of the contest are as follows: 

1. Advertising or other publicity ma- 
terial from any 1942 magazine, newspaper 
or other media may be used. State name 
of magazine, etc. and date, i.e, Good 
Housekeeping, October, 1942. 

2. Due to the war, advertisements of 
mixtures using wool and mohair will be 
permitted as long as the wool and mo- 
hair mentioned are not of foreign origin. 

3. Lamb and wool publicity lay-outs may 
be used if it is clearly shown not to be 
paid advertising. 

4. To encourage us to encourage others 
to advertise lamb, wool and mohair, copies 
of letters written thanking them for their 
work along this line should be included 
in your scrap book. 

5. Suggestions for uses for wool and mo- 
hair or conservation of both. 

6. Suggestions for ways to prepare and 
serve lamb. 

7. Originality, completeness, 
ness will be judged. 

8. Judges will be members of National 
Promotion Committee. 


and neat- 





Material for this Department should 
be sent to Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1835 
Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 











“Duration Fashions” 


“IT IS an ill wind that blows nobody 
good!” 

It has been hard for the writer to 
look at the problem of adulterated 
woolens and come up with anything 
that resembles a smile. I believe there 
is one angle, however, that may have 
a bright side and that is this: 

Up to now, Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
have been going along complacently, 
buying anything and everything that 
had sufficient advertising back of it. 
Many times articles failed to live up 
to expectations but we were either 
too busy or too complacent to deter- 
mine the cause. 

The last several years have seen a 
tremendous increase in the ‘use of 
substitutes for old and tried products 
—substitutes in the field of fibers be- 
ing among the leaders. Because these 
substitute fibers have had enormous 
wealth backing them and because the 
average consumer is very gullible, we 
were led to believe—among other 
things—that it was not necessary to 
have wool in a garment in order for 
it to be warm, absorbent, resilient, 
wear-resisting, etc., etc. 

Now, along comes the war, and 
along with other good things, wool 
goes to war. Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
begin to notice a slight change in the 
quality of ready-to-wear but a very 
noticeable change in advertising. 

Ever since the ruling restricting 
American mills in the production of 
100 per cent virgin wool fabrics, there 
has been more advertising extolling 
the virtues of 100 per cent virgin wool 
fabrics in coats, suits, dresses, blan- 
kets, snow-suits, mittens, etc. “Dura- 
tion Fashions”’ they are called. Women 
are being made to realize that if they 
have a coat of 100 per cent virgin 
wool, they may expect it to last for 
the duration of the war, giving com- 
fort, style and beauty all the while. 

“Duration Fashions” have been re- 
ceiving a big ovation from many of the 
large department stores, dress, suit, 
and coat manufacturers, and manu- 
facturers of fine fabrics. I have yet to 
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to see one advertisement of “Duration 
Fashions” that did not stress the fact 
that these fashions were of 100 per 
cent virgin wool. The buying public is 
unconsciously beginning to feel that 
an article of 100 per cent virgin wool, 
or of all wool of any kind, is worth 
its weight in gold. 

We of the wool growing industry 
have believed this to be a fact for a 
long time but now that retailers and 
manufacturers are urging customers 
to realize the difference between sub- 
stitutes and the genuine, let us get on 
the band wagon—or rather behind the 
wheel of the band wagon—and push- 
a-long. Mrs. Emory Smith, 

Press Correspondent 


Work of Salt Lake Group 


IKE the rest of the patriotic women 

of America, the ladies of the Salt 
Auxiliary have been very busy these 
past months assisting in war work of 
various kinds. Among other things, we 
have sold War Stamps on the streets 
in the business district during several 
drives that have been put on. Wool 
squares were knitted by the ladies and 
made into an afghan which was do- 
nated to the Red Cross. Sweaters have 
been knitted for the soldiers and many 
of the members go regularly to the 
Red Cross center where they sew and 
roll bandages for hours at a time. 
Hundreds of tasty cookies have been 





‘made and given the U. S. O. Many 


more hundreds will be made and do- 
nated as long as the U. S. O. has 
need of them. 

Our State President, Mrs. E. J. 
Kearns, who is also a member of the 
Salt Lake Chapter, acts as librarian 
at the U S. O. two days a week in 
addition to the aid she gives in many 
other ways. 

Thousands of paper containers have 
been made for the hospitals of Salt 
Lake. 

Some of the members worked on the 
War Chest Drive, and at present its 
the “Buy a Bomber” campaign that is 
taking our time. One of our members, 
Mrs. Dan Capener, is radio chairman 
for the Salt Lake City division of the 
Women’s branch of the War Bond 
Staff. 

The annual bridge luncheon of the 
Salt Lake Chapter and the Utah 
Auxiliary was held at the Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Club in October. This event proved 
to be very successful both from a 
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social and from a money-making angle. 
Cuts of lamb were donated by mem- 
bers of the auxiliary and given as 
house prizes. Receipts describing how 
to prepare the cuts were included with 
the meat. Most of the money made 
from this luncheon will be turned over 
to various charitable organizations. 
Mrs. Hyrum Erickson, 
Corresponding Secretary 


4-H Club Girls Sew, 
Mend for Victory 


LLOWING a policy of making 

things do for the duration, 4-H 
Club girls in Utah are making and 
mending for victory, putting to use 
the sewing and mending training which 
formally was directed at fashioning 
stylish clothing from new materials. 

The objective is to salvage every- 
thing in family wardrobes to eliminate 
buying anything made with or from 
vital war materials. They are learning 
to make old clothes look like new 
through employing a thimbleful of 
dressmaker’s alteration and restyling 
tricks—such as lengthening or shorten- 
ing of hem. 

However, the hum of sewing ma- 
chines in farm homes is not at random. 
The girls are cautioned not to wasie 
time and effort through selecting gar- 
ments for remodeling on the basis of 
whether the fabric is good enough 
to survive the restyling, and whether 
the original styling is adaptable to 
change. 

And, in addition to establishing a 
“second front” with their old dresses, 
girl clubsters also become eligible to 
compete in a nation-wide contest, the 
winners of which will be awarded col- 
lege scholarships. 

—Salt Lake Tribune 








LET’S PAY AS WE GO! 


It is not only the duty but it’s the God 
given right of every citizen to back his 
country to the limit in our war effort. 

Victory would be cheap if it only took all 
our money. The toll in blood and tears is 
the only real sacrifice. 

We farmers are not asked to give. We 
are allowed to invest in this war for our 
freedom. War Bonds bear good interest 
and even offer a “moneyback” guarantee! 

Ten per cent of our income would be a 
cheap gift to Victory. But we are only 
asked to save that much by investing in 
these bonds. . 

Let’s pay as we go... and go out to win! 
Don’t meet your quota .. . beat it! 


Harakul Wool Study 


EEKING a new outlet for the mar. 

ket erased by the war, the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture is looking into the 
possibilities of home industry absorb. 
ing domestic grown Karakul wool, J, 
R. Mohler, chief of the Animal Hus. 
bandry Bureau, has recently announe- 
ed. 

Recognizing that Karakul wool, 
which is of various colors and is used 
principally in specialty manufacturing 
during normal conditions, “may be 
difficult .to use in the commercial 
manufacturing establishments handling 
military orders,” Dr. Mohler ordered 
the investigation begun to find a new 
market. 

His move coincided with a request 
by Senator Dennis Chavez (D) of New 
Mexico to the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration for assistance to the 
Karakul producer in working out a 
marketing solution during the war. 
Dr. Mohler said he was taking the mat- 
ter up with the marketing bureau also. 

“It is believed,” said Dr. Mohler, 
“that there still remains an opportun- 
ity for Karakul wool to be used in 
home industries and in such enter- 
prises as Indian rug making.” 

The bureau chief said he would make 
the investigation, and a thorough and 
lengthy one, “to develop definite in- 
formation” concerning such market 
possibilities. In opening up an absorp- 
tion market for the Karakul producer, 
the Department of Agriculture hopes 
to save the experimental work that 
has been done with Karakuls in recent 
years by the breeders and hold over 
to peace time the fast-growing in- 
dustry. 


Senator Chavez stepped into the 
picture after New Mexico breeders of 
the peculiar type of sheep reported 
they had about 5,000 pounds of the 
wool at the Boston markets, but buy- 
ers refused to handle it because it 
wouldn’t meet military specifications. 

Latest estimates placed the number 
of Karakuls, a coarse wool sheep im- 
ported in increasing numbers in recent 
years from Asia and the cold Russian 
steppes, in the U. S. at 100,000. 

Karakul wool in the past has 
brought the fanciest prices when on 
a four-weeks-old lamb, whose tight, 
curly and glossy coat was just the 
thing for milady’s fur coat. But fur 
coats and fancy doodads for the women 
seem to be out for the duration. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 12) 


rain is much needed for pastures and 
ranges along the southern coasts; but 
generally feed is ample and livestock 
are in good condition. 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County 


Right in this section our only com- 
plaint would be that the fall rains 
were a little too late. Outside of that, 
we have had ideal growing weather,— 
plenty of rain (4 inches so far) once 
it started, and practically no frost, 
(November 24). Had the rains come 
a little sooner with as little following 
frost as we've had, feed conditions 
would be excellent. 

Naturally with as much rain as 
we've had, the dry feed is no more 
good, and we are depending on new 
grass for feed, which is short, but 
coming along pretty well considering 
its late start. As I see it, feed condi- 
tions can’t be classed any better than 
just fair around here. 

This section is characterized by 
small to medium flocks, and most 
growers raise their own replacement 
stock. However, I imagine that if one 
wanted to buy yearling ewes at pre- 
sent, he would have to pay at least 
$12 and up. 

Numbers of ewe lambs carried over 
and ewes bred this fall will probably 
be about the same as last fall. Most 
growers here are stocked to capacity, 
so unless we have the opportunity of 
getting additional pasture, most of us 
can’t expand a great deal. 

So far as the draft is concerned, up 
to now a good many men have been 
taken who seemed to be doing their 
share on their ranches. However, a 
little more lenient attitude toward 
sheep growers and their help seems to 
be appearing. About all I can say is 
that some herders are being deferred, 
others are not,—depending I suppose 
upon the draft board’s conception of 
existing conditions. 

There is no stacked alfalfa here, but 
it is around $25 per ton baled. 

The worst problem the wool grower 
faces is probably a lack of help, or 
his inability to retain for long the help 
he is now fortunate enough to have. 
Another problem is shearing. Though 
that is still six months away from us, 
a lot of us are wondering who is going 
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to shear our sheep, and if we do get 
them shorn, will we have bags to put 
the wool in? 

I think the Association is a great 
thing for every one of us, whether 
we have 25 sheep in the back lot or 
10,000. I like your well-written articles 
and your habit of plugging for the 
grower. And keep passing us the 
homely philosophy of Joe Bush and 


Peter Spraynozzle. 
K. M. 


Upper Lake, Lake County 


It has been dry here, but we have 
had good rains during the last three 
days (November 26). Feed looks fair 
for the winter range. 

Not so many ewe lambs have been 
kept by sheepmen this fall; about the 
same number of ewes were bred this 
fall. 

The shortage of help and coyotes 
are giving us much concern. 

Herbert McCabe 


Oregon 


Temperatures have been rather low, 
but not severely cold. Precipitation 
has been comparatively heavy over 
the northwestern areas, and above 
normal generally in the west, while 
the eastern areas remain pretty dry. 
Pastures have improved in the west, 
but are not so good in the east, forage 
being poor in some sections. A con- 
siderable amount of feeding was re- 
ported, most livestock being in good 
condition. 


Blalock, Gilliam County 


It was very dry here until Novem- 


ber 15, but since then we have had . 


lots of rain. There has been no green 
feed on the winter range, and won’t 
be. 

Crossbred, whitefaced yearling ewes 
are going at $11.50, and fine-wooled 
yearling ewes at $10.50. The number 
of ewe lambs carried over this fall is 
about 20 per cent less than last year. 
Ewes bred this fall will number about 
10 per cent less than a year ago. Our 
help has been drafted although most 
of them were not the ages for good 
soldiers. No deferments have been 
given any herders in this section. 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS Of SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, 4 lean ment, and 

fecundity. Suffolk rama 


for 
crossing. Produce high quality fs mo 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
alifornia 


Second Vice lg nae P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moseow, 
Idaho 
Directors—R. E. Thomas, ye Suis: Jock 
Stevens, clo C.P.R. Farm 
berta, Canada; Dave Waddell, gy Ore. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 











CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 


since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 





SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership #10—Regietry 5 Oc—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as mem ad leading 
State and Soe agencies in the U. 


Pres. ee Denver. dio. ; Vice 
Pres., ag Oe L. Crane, Santa ta Rosa, Calif. ; Direc- 
tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric 8S. Hults, “1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur L. 
King, Cheyenne, Wyoming; C. Vv. Wilson, Morgan- 
town, West — Howard Miller, Kenesaw, 
Nebraska; M. Kar Barrington, ge 
P. N. Johnston, os Oregon ; Col. - 2 Wea- 
therly, Cochran, Georgia; Cy Y¥ us. S. 4s 
Idaho; Mrs. F. Fuller, Roswell. Ni lew Mexico; 
Beyer Aune, Newell, South Dakota; Jobn Lamp- 
man, Butte, Montana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Mar t $4.00 


Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants 5.00 





Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 











Range and Pasture 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool.... 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding-............. 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier 

Goes Abroad 2.50 

For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Galt Lake City, Utah 
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Alfalfa hay in the stack sells for 
$14. 

Our biggest problem by far is help. 
Roy Philippi 





AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 Infernational. 


Write the Secretary for additional information. 
ugene Helms, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 








CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 


wool p 
tion and mut- 
carcass. 





ers. 
No Membership Fee 
et —-2 Cc. J, Stover, Munele, Ind. 
fae tans verona telnet ad "Matis 
NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 











HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 


POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list. 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


72 Woodland Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 





















Keating, Baker County 


Our weather has been cold and dry, 
with a small amount of rain the last 
few days (November 26). No green 
grass has started. We have consider- 
able dry grass, but it is mostly cheat 
grass. Alfalfa costs from $12 to $15 
in the stack. 

The price range on straight, fine- 
wooled yearling ewes is from $8.50 to 
$9; and that on crossbred, whitefaced 
yearling ewes is from $9 to $10. 

Only half as many ewe lambs were 
carried over this fall as last, and the 
number of ewes bred will be about 
40 per cent less than that of last year. 
We do not have sufficient help, and 
there is uncertainty as to what the 
government will do on price ceilings. 

Many herders have been drafted, 
and none of the deferments applied 
for were granted. Our lack of man 
power is great; there is just none 
left in Baker County between the draft 
and the high wages on defense jobs. 

I have never felt so badly about the 
sheep business and agriculture in 
general as I do now. One doesn’t mind 
so much running in the red if he can 
only keep going. Sheepmen are used 
to seeing red ink on their bank state- 
ments; but when you are facing loss 
of your lamb crop on account of no 
labor, it is tough, especially when you 
know there is no sense in the way the 
man power is being handled. If the 
Administration would clamp down on 
labor unions, have a 56- or 60-hour 
work week, and not have 50 per cent 
of the men standing around on the 
job, there would be man power enough 
to go around. The big shortage did 
not come until crops were in last 
spring, but this fall there is no one to 
do fall work and get ready for spring 
crops. 

Seventy-five per cent of the sheep 
in eastern Oregon were for sale this 
fall, without buyers. However, large 
numbers went to the River for slaugh- 
ter. Several men closed out altogether, 
and others cut down one third to one 
half. 

Seems to me what the stockmen and 
farmers must fight is the labor situ- 
ation and keeping foreign meat out of 
the country. There would be no short- 
age of meat if producers could have 
sufficient labor and a guarantee of cost 
out of their product. As it is everyone 


is afraid to do anything on account of 


the government's attitude toward agri- 
culture. 


Migratory labor is okay for row 


crops, but stockmen must have yeg,. 
round dependable help. I hope some. 
thing can be worked out. 

F. A. Phillips 


Washington 


Temperatures have been well below 
normal, with much freezing weather, 
Good to copious rains have occurred 
in ‘the west, with some precipitation 
in the east. More or less livestock 
feeding has been reported in the east, 
and pasturage has been good in the 
west. As a consequence livestock are 
doing well generally. 


Northern Franklin County 


It is warmer than usual, and several 
good rains have started the grass, but 
too late for fall grazing (November 
24). The winter range is very dry with 
no green feed, but recent rains should 
assure us of early spring feed. Alfalfa 
in the stack sells at $17. 

There have been a few sales of 
crossbred, whitefaced yearling ewes at 
$12. 

Ewe lambs kept this fall are about 
20 per cent of last year’s number, and 
breeding flocks have been reduced 
about 30 per cent on account of the 
shortage of help and the sheepmen’s 
desire to stay out of debt. 

This lack of help and the low ceiling 
price on wool are our big problems. 
Many of us held our wool for five and 
six months before even having an of- 
fer, and about 80 per cent of the 
herders who applied for deferment 
were turned down. In Washington and 
Idaho, however, the government de- 
fense work at $1 to $1.50 per hour 
has taken more of our sheepherders 
than the draft. 

James A. Lowry, Jr. 


Hooper, Whitman County 


We have been having rains in Nov- 
ember, with freezing nights. Winter 
range feed is not very good as the 
grasshoppers got most of it. 

Straight, fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are selling at $12, and crossbred, 
whitefaced yearling ewes are bringing 
$12.50. 

About the same number of ewe 
lambs have been kept for breeding as 
last year. Breeding bands have been 
cut 15 to 20 per cent, due in part to 
our feed shortage, but mainly to the 
shortage of labor. Much of our help 
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has moved to war defense jobs at 
wages we could not meet. There is not 
only a shortage of labor but of every- 
thing needed to do the job. 
Rifle 30-30 shells should be made 
available for killing predatory animals. 
J. W. Richardson 


Ridgefield, Clark County 


I have a neighbor who is getting a 
few sheep for his ranch. He doesn’t 
know very much about sheep as yet, 
and your magazine will give him a 
few pointers. There are several small 
ranchers who have been trying out 
sheep here during the past few years, 
and they are. doing well. 

The rains here do not bother the 
blackfaced sheep, and the lambs do 
well. Some of the men are trying 
out the stump land on a larger scale. 
Fire has killed the grass; where it is 
reseeded, however, it seems to do well. 
There is a lot of brush here that the 
sheep thrive on. 

J. N. Gossett 


Spokane, Spokane County 


Our weather has been rather wet 
and cold (November 24). The high 
ranges are closed. Sheep are still: on 
stubble and lowland ranges, but feed- 
ing will have to be commenced almost 
immediately. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
varies in price from $10 to $20. 

Depending on the quality, straight, 
fine-wooled, and crossbred, whitefaced 
yearling ewes are selling at about $13. 

Not so many ewe lambs have been 
kept over this fall, and the number of 
ewes bred is also slightly smaller than 
in 1941. It is impossible to get proper 
labor, and we have to pay extremely 
high wages for inefficient help. 

Our problems are, first, fear of a 
ceiling which will make operation com- 
pletely unprofitable; and second, the 
continued policy of the government to 
make cost-plus contracts at an extra- 
ordinarily high wage and, by reason 
of the cost-plus feature, employing 
three times as many men as are neces- 
sary on construction jobs; thus taking 
men away from farm labor. Growers 
generally are willing to operate with- 
out a great profit, but most of them 
are not financed to permit continuance 
of their business without some definite 
prospects of reasonable earnings. 

James S. Ramage 


Yakima, Yakima County 


We have had very wet weather dur- 
ing this month, which is good for win- 
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ter range but very bad for beet pasture 
forage. There is plenty of dry feed, 
however, and these November rains 
will make early grass next spring. 
From $15 to $18 a ton is the price of 
alfalfa hay in the stack (November 
23). 

The going price on the few yearling 
ewes sold in October was from $9 to 
$10 for straight, fine-wools, and from 
$10 to $12 for whitefaced crossbreds. 

In Yakima Valley the number of 
ewes bred this season will fall 20 per 
cent short of last year’s and there is a 
similar reduction in the number of 
ewe lambs heid as a result of scarcity 
of help and the uncertainty of markets 
due to government ceiling prices. 


McWhorter & Co. 
Idaho 


Temperatures were usually near 
or slightly below normal, with good to 
moderately heavy rains at the lower 
elevations and snows in the mountains. 
Fall seedings were delayed by exces- 
sive soil moisture and by frozen 
ground; but early grains are good. 
Livestock have plenty of feed and as 
the weather has not been severe, they 
are mostly in good or thriving con- 
dition. 


: Twin Falls, Twin Falls County 


The fall weather prior to November 
was unusually fine. We have had con- 
siderable rain and some snow during 
November and to date (November 
27), the precipitation is probably 3 
inches or more. The feed on the winter 
ranges is very poor as a result of an 
extremely dry summer and early fall. 
Although the rainfall has been rather 
heavy this month the rains did not 
commence early enough to help the 
growth of range grasses. Alfalfa hay 
can be purchased at $12 to $15 a ton 
in the stack. 

Not more than 50 per cent of the 
usual number of ewe lambs were car- 
ried over this fall while the number 
of ewes bred is about 85 per cent of 
last year’s. This is due to our labor 


problems, feeding conditions, and 
doubt as to being able to operate at a 
profit. 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes are go- 
ing at $11.50 and whitefaced cross- 
breds at $12 to $13. 

Very few of our herders have been 
drafted; practically all of them have 
been given deferred status. 

Frank L. Stephan 





Of all the Sheep Breeds 
in the World - - 

THE RAMBOUILLET HAS 
PROVED OUTSTANDING 





American bred Rambouillets are 
dual purpose sheep, producing an 
excellent quality of fine wool and an 
ideal mutton carcass, They are hardy 
and have become quickly acclimated 
to all conditions in every country into 
which they have been exported. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. 
They are an ideal sheep in their pur- 
ity. This has been proven in past 
years and there will always be a de- 
mand for good Rambouillets. 

For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc. 
. . address the Secretary. 


The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
President Vice-President 
V. L. PIERCE W. S. HANSEN 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 
Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 


RECORD AsSs’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 

















SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 


their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market-top 


of the day.” Shropshires produce quar- 
ter to three-eighths blood combing wool, 
always salable. 
ful of the breeds. More than 10,700 mem- 
bers are enrolled, 


They are most beauti- 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
Edgar A. Holycross, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Wayan, Caribou County 


We have had a lot of wet snow 
during November. On the night of the 
18th we had a 16-inch fall, and today 
(November 29) we have another real 
old blizzard. It’s been as bad a Novem- 
ber as I ever saw. We have no winter 
range here. We have a good supply of 
hay and think there will be enough 
of it to see us through the winter, al- 
though we started to feed the 10th of 
November. At present alfalfa is costing 
us $7 a ton in the stack. 

I would say the going price on 
straight, fine-wool yearling ewes was 
$11.75; and on crossbreds (whitefaces) 
$12.25. 

There will not be as many ewe lambs 
carried over this fall, but there will be 
a few more ewes bred here, as there is 
a lot of hay and the people have bought 
more stock to eat the extra feed. 

Emil Stoor 


Iontana 


Cold weather prevailed, though tem- 
peratures were not severely low. Pre- 
cipitation was mostly light, being 
heavier west of the Divide. Field work 
is well along, and fall grains are doing 
well nearly everywhere. Cold weather 
and snow-covered forage have been 
rather hard on livestock on the range 
at times, but as a rule animals are in 
good shape and have a good reserve 
supply of feed ahead. 


South Dakota 


Precipitation was light through the 
month, while temperatures were some- 
what below normal the first half of the 
month, and somewhat above normal 
the last half, being favorable for live- 
stock. Corn has been gathered in good 
weather, and fall grains are in good 
to excellent condition. Ranges and 
livestock are also in good to excellent 
condition. 


Central City, Lawrence County 


In addition to our labor problem, 
we have been experiencing consider- 
able trouble with worms. Our ranges 
are in excellent condition, however, 
(November 25), and if we do not get 
too much snow, very little feeding will 
be necessary. We can get good alfalfa 
hay in the stack now at $8 a ton. 

From all reports there is a reduc- 
tion of about 20 per cent in the num- 
ber of ewes to be bred this season, 
and not as many ewe lambs are being 


Ad 


carried over as in 1941. 

Most of our herders are old men 
and haven’t been drafted, but there is 
a serious shortage in other classes of 
ranch help. 

G. A. Hill 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 


We have had no bad weather here 
and winter range feed is excellent, with 
a few spots short of water, however, 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $6 a ton. 

Because of the labor shortage, the 
number of ewes bred this fall is about 
10 per cent less than last year. Al- 
though about 50 per cent of our herd- 
ers have been drafted, very few who 
requested deferment were denied it. 

Earl Clarkson 


Rapid City, Pennington County 


The weather has been ideal for this 
time of year (November 24); almost 
summer weather. We had more than 
normal rainfall this summer, and I 
never saw so much feed on the ground 
as there is now. However, it is pretty 
coarse, and late rains prevented it 
curing as well as it usually does. 

Stock are not doing as well as they 
should. There has also been consider- 
ably more trouble with parasites than 
usual, 

H. J. Devereaux 
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Wyoming 

Temperatures somewhat above nor. 
mal prevailed most of the month, with 
dry weather until the third week, when 
precipitation was general, with some 
abnormally heavy amounts in central 
and southeastern counties including 
some heavy snows. Winter grains were 
benefited and livestock water was re- 
plenished. Some shrinkages were not- 
ed, and more or less supplemental 
feeding was reported; but most ani- 
mals continue in good condition. 


Buffalo, Johnson County 


We have had very good November 
weather but the condition of the win- 
ter range is only fair (November 24). 
Although there is a lot of rough feed, 
it doesn’t seem to have an average 
strength. Alfalfa hay in the stack is 
bringing $6 per ton. 

Generally the number of ewe lambs 
carried over this fall is about the same 
as last year. I kept more this fall to 
increase production. 

Our problem is to be able to secure 
both grass and water together. Some 
ranges have good feed but lack water, 
and then others have plenty of water 
with short feed. 

A few herders have been drafted for 
military service. Many have been given 
deferred status. I think many of these 
young herders who are hiding behind 
deferment should be put in the Army 
and replaced with older men. Also 
these tramp sheepmen that don’t own 
an acre of land, or don’t want to, and 
just sponge off people that do own 
land, and are trying to keep out of the 
Army on production excuses should be 
weeded out and put in the armed 
forces. 


Thermopolis, Hot Springs 
County 


Up to this date, November 20, the 
weather has been good. Today about 
six inches of snow is on the ground. In 
some parts, winter range feed is good, 
and in other parts it is hailed out. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack sells at $8 per 
ton. 

More ewe lambs were carried over 
this. year. About the same number of 
ewes were bred this fall as last year. 

.We are short on help, two of the 
herders having been drafted. 

Everything is okay as long as the 
costs of living and labor don’t go too 
high. 

George MacKenzie 


The National Wool Grower 

















